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TO THE COUNTESS OF ERROLL IN MEMORY 
OF PLEASANT DAYS AT SLAINS 



PREFACE. 



The favourable reception accorded by the 
critics to the studies of Scotch life in a 
certain volume of Essays in Romance has 
tempted me to try my hand on a somewhat 
larger canvas. I was unwilling, moreover, 
that my recollections of some of the racy 
characters of a remote district of Scotland 
who were my friends when a boy should be 
allowed to pass away unrecorded. The gene- 
ration to which they belonged retained many 
of the characteristics of their fathers, and, 
in particular, most of them — both men and 
women — used that Scots tongue which is 
now hardly to be met with in its purity 
out of a few Ayrshire villages. The middle 
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class, indeed, and many of the upper, were 
able to speak either dialect — ^the broad Scots 
of the labouring population, and the Scots- 
English, which was, and continues to be, 
spoken in those polite circles of the North- 
ern metropolis which are so obnoxious to the 
stout and pugnacious patriotism of Professor 
Blackie. I hope that I have been able to 
retain, while eschewing merely local patois, 
so much of the Scots tongue (as current till 
quite lately in the North of Scotland) as is 
distinctly characteristic ; — to attempt a piece 
of verbal photography would serve no good 
end, but would, on the contrary, render the 
dialogue obscure, and possibly unintelligible, 
to the vast majority of readers, even in 
Scotland. 

J. s. 

The Hermitage of Braid, Edinburgh : 
ij/ October, 1880. 
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PEELBORO' WORTHIES 



B 



I. 

It was the year One — ^the first year of a 
century which has passed the Psalmist's 
threescore-and-ten. Seventy and odd years 
have played sad havoc with most of us ; the 
new-born babes who were then sleeping 
quietly in their cradles are now mainly under 
the turf, sleeping a sounder sleep — if it be 
a sleep that rounds our little life. Oblivion 
scattereth her poppies. These monotonously 
returning springs and summers and autumns 
are frozen into a winter from which there is 
no recovery. Their harvests are all gathered 
in, and death has reaped the reapers. Was 
the game worth the candle ? 

B2 
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Throughout that district of Scotland 
which (according to the Gaelic derivation of 
the name) lies in the bend of the ocean, and 
more particularly in the sea-port of Peelboro' 
— ^the * Broch ' being then, as now, the capi- 
tal of a remote and secluded community — 
there was manifested on the first day of 
October, in the year One, a certain measure 
of restrained excitement — an excitement as 
keen, indeed, as these reticent people ever 
permit themselves to manifest. There were 
wars and rumours qf war. The Deluge was 
rising over Europe. It had come to b6 felt 
•on all sides that the antagonism between the 
rival forces was too vital to admit of any 
compromise. That wild flood of hate and 
fury and revenge needed to spend itself before 
any thought of peace could be entertained. 
The triflers and critics were brushed out of 
the way. The clever young gentlemen of 
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the * Anti-Jacobin ' laid their pens aside. 
Pitt alone — Pitt, who had divined from the 
first that the contest, the merciless contest 
between the old ideas and the new, must be 
fought out to the bitter end — Pitt among the 
statesmen of Europe was left almost by him- 
self, — and Pitt's heart was breaking. 

But the excitement at the 'Broch' was 
not due to any of the misadventures which 
at that moment were vexing the soul of the 
Great Minister. They were seafaring people. 
The roads to the south were barely passable. 
The ofi&cial who carried the post-bags came 
twice or thrice a week, and the news he 
brought was about a fortnight old. They 
were practically cut off from the outer world. 
A French privateer, indeed, had once entered 
the bay ; but the guns of the battery on the 
Ronheads had been quickly manned, and a 
few round shot had induced her to seek a 
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safer anchorage. The people had waited up 
all night, with clumsy old muskets under 
their arms, on the chance of the return of her 
boats ; but when the morning broke only a 
white cloud of canvas was visible on the 
horizon. The stout, ruddy, weather-beaten 
farmers and fishermen returned to their usual 
work, and had not again been disturbed. So 
that the echoes of the fierce conflict outside 
were barely heard by them. The stories of 
great victories, which were carried week after 
week over the land a year or two later, when 
the lion (or the devil) was at length fairly 
roused, had not yet begun to arrive. It was, 
in short, the news that the ' Jan Mayen ' was 
in the offing that had brought the whole sea- 
faring population of the district to the pier at 
Port Henry on the ist of October 1801. 

The ' Jan Mayen,' a schooner of a hun- 
dred tons, was then the only whaler hailing 
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from a seaport which now sends thirty great 
ships to the Arctic seas. Some far-sighted 
Alexander, or Anderson, or Arbuthnot of the 
day (the local burghers still keep the well- 
worn names) had taken it into his head that 
a vast mine of wealth lay away to the nor'ard, 
beyond the Man of Hoy and the Stones of 
Stennis. The Dutch had a fleet in these 
seas among the seals and whales and ice- 
bergs, which year after year came back to 
the Scheldt loaded with ample store of 
blubber and whalebone and seal-skins. The 
Dutch had grown rich in this adventurous 
industry : were not the Peelboro' seamen as 
plucky, and the Peelboro* traders as keen at 
a bargain, as any Dutchman ? So the * Jan 
Mayen' had been built and fitted out; the 
shares had been taken up eagerly by all sorts 
and conditions of men in the burgh and the 
surrounding districts ; there had been a series 
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of surprisingly successful years ; and this 
morning, for the fifth time, the ' Jan Mayen ' 
was again in the offing. 

It was one of those lovely October days 
which they used to have in Scotland before 
the east wind was invented. A brisk breeze,, 
indeed, was blowing from the north, and the 
' Jan Mayen,' with all her sails spread, came 
sweeping swiftly towards the harbour mouth. 
Nearer and nearer the good ship, with so 
many of the * burgh's bairns ' on her deck^ 
and so much of the burgh's wealth in her 
hold, approached the shore ; and the demure 
elation of these undemonstrative Scots be- 
came actually audible when it was seen that 
' a garland ' hung from the topmost spar of 
the mainmast. '* It's a' richt, lads," said an 
old tar cheerily to the crowd, as he shut up 
his glass, from the top of the herring barrel 
which he had mounted. " A full ship ! " 
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The crowd was essentially a representa- 
tive one. Fishermen, farm labourers, shop- 
keepers, lawyers, merchants, doctors, minis- 
ters — no class in the community was unrepre- 
sented. There was Dr. Caldcail, who prosed 
in the Muckle Kirk, and the Reverend Neil 
Brock, who ministered in a backyard to the 
Original Reformed Particular A nti- Burghers ; 
there was Captain Knock, of the coastguard, 
and Corbie, the burgh lawyer (or * liar,' as 
they call that functionary in these parts) ; 
and — most interested of all — there were the 
wives and sisters and sweethearts of the 
crew who manned the gallant little craft. 

Just as the men of the *Jan Mayen' had 
lowered the mainsail, just as the last * tack ' 
to enable her to clear the reef outside the 
harbour mouth had been completed, a young 
man with a dare-devil look in his face, and 
riding, with an air of reckless abandon, a 
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half-broken colt of the native breed, then 
commonly used in the remoter districts of 
the north, galloped down to the beach. He 
threw a half-scornful, half-defiant greeting to 
the crowd, which fell back as he pushed his 
way through it to the pier-head. " It's that 
wild lad, Harry Hacket," said Corbie to the 
provost of the burgh, who stood beside him. 
*' What deiFs errand brings him here ?'* . 

Then ropes were caught, the fore-sail was 
loosed, the ship brought up and made fast 
to the pier ; the crew swarmed on shore, and 
the landsmen swarmed on board ; there were 
tears and laughter and cordial greetings, the 
eager embrace for the husband, the shyer 
welcome for the lover. The gallant old ship 
looked finely weather-beaten ; the treasures of 
the hail and the snow had been poured out 
upon her, and her stout sides had been torn 
by iceberg and floe ; the decks were covered 
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with skins of seals and jawbones of whales, 
and in a huge cask amidship a young polar 
bear showed its ugly teeth, and growled 
savagely at the boys, who had already begun 
to torment him. To me there has always 
been the attraction of a romance in the return 
of one of these arctic adventurers — it is the 
sort of fascination I used to feel when stalk- 
ing a hooper pr a loon. They come to us 
from the bleak and sombre north, and bleakly 
behind them rises the Northern Winter. And 
then the wild strangeness and remoteness of 
the wilderness into which they have pene- 
trated — mountains of ice that reel together in 
perilous madness — spell-bound seas which 
the tempest cannot ripple — the angry flush 
of the aurora upon the night ! 

Meanwhile the horse and his rider stood 
immovable upon the pier-head. Hacket had 
scanned attentively the faces of the crew as 
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the ship was moored, though he had shown 
no sign of recognition even when stout Cap- 
tain Manson waved his hand to him on land- 
ing. But at length a young, strongly built 
sailor, who had been taken possession of by 
a pretty girl the moment he put his foot on 
shore, freed himself from her embrace, and 
approached the horseman. He had one of 
the typical faces of a district where the Scan* 
dinavian blood is mixed with the Celt's — the 
fair skin, the soft blue eyes, the curly yellow 
hair, the frank tone and fearless carriage of 
the North Sea rover. He nodded coolly to 
Hacket (who returned his careless greeting)^ 
and then coming close up to the horse, and 
laying his hand upon the straggling mane,, 
said in a low significant whisper — so that the 
horseman alone could hear, — 

" We hailed the ' Crookit Meg,' sir, last 
night, aff Rattray Head.' " 
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IL 

Tam or Tammas Corbie, the lawyer, was 
perhaps the sharpest man in Peelboro'. At 
the burgh school, and at the Marischal Col- 
lege, he had as a lad carried everything 
before him. He was possessed by the pas- 
sionate liking for out-of-the-way learning 
which seems to come naturally to some men. 
With a little patrimony of his own to start 
with, he elected to try the bar, and for some 
years he appeared to be on the fair way to 
the bench. But suddenly and unaccountably 
he broke down — utterly and irretrievably. 
There had always, along with the real love 
of letters, been a scampish element in the 
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man, which had led him to prefer the shady 
side of literature and law. As he grew older 
the taint infected his whole nature ; and 
by-and-by the intellectual thirst was suc- 
ceeded by a thirst of a more dangerous kind. 
So when he had lost his last client he left 
the Parliament House, and returning to his 
native town became its legal adviser. Even 
at home, however, his reputation was du- 
bious. He was, as I have indicated, a clever, 
shrewd, learned lawyer, who might have 
made his mark anywhere ; but as he seldom 
went to bed sober (being invariably, indeed, 
as his cronies said, *blin' fou' early in the 
evening), and as he was, even at his soberest, 
more remarkable for keenness of scent and 
sharpness of tongue (and his nose was keen 
and his tooth sharp as a weasel's) than for 
honesty, veracity, or general trustworthiness, 
his business gradually diminished, and he 
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had latterly become the adviser mainly of 
that section of the community which is more 
or less beyond the pale of the law. Yet, 
socially, he still kept his head above water ; 
for he was a magnificent whist-player, and 
among a small community such a gift is 
invaluable. He played by a sort of instinct ; 
the tipsier he got the more masterly was his 
management of his cards ; even when ' blin' 
fou ' he seldom lost a trick. 

On the evening of the day on which the 
' Jan Mayen ' arrived, Corbie was seated in 
his 'office,' as it was called by courtesy — 3. 
wooden shed which overlooked the harbour, 
and which smelt suggestively of stale fish, 
tar, and whisky. He had had interviews 
during the afternoon with a smuggler, who 
had left a small keg of brandy behind him ; 
a poacher, who had neglected to remove a 
hare and a brace of wild-fowl ; a farm wench, 
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who had instructed him to raise an action of 
aliment against a gay Lothario of the farm- 
yard ; a farmer, out of elbows, who wanted 
the lawyer to back a little bill on the bank ; 
and now he was closeted with the last client 
of the day, — an elderly woman, neatly dressed 
in the style then common among the class to 
which she belonged, — a short gown over a 
thick woollen petticoat, a coarse wincey 
apron, and a close white mutch, with a black 
hood over it, now thrown back upon her 
neck, and exposing her fresh comely face. 

A huge spirit-bottle — belonging to the 
' tappit-hen ' variety — half full of whisky, a 
jug of water, and - a tumbler, were on the 
table beside him. 

'* Tak' a seat. Lucky," he was saying, *' tak' 
a seat, and 111 be wi' you quam primum ! " 
He had been rummaging through his drawers 
for some old papers ; and musty letters and 
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mildewed processes were scattered in wild 
disorder on the floor. "The Cairn-catta 
Mortification — faith it was a mortification to 
the laird — ^sax hunderd poonds or thereby 
dot o' that sour moss to ony hizzy in the 
parish, forbye the taxed expenses before the 
Lords. I needna keep the papers — ^there's 
nae mair to be made o' that, Tm thinkin'," he 
added pensively, throwing the bundle into 
the fire, "though it was a guid-gangin* plea 
for mony a year. The laird s far doun the 
hill, and young Harry's a dour whalp. It 
needs a lang spoon to sup kail wi' Cloutie ; 
but I ken a thing or twa may bring the lad 
to reason. — The Skilmawhilly Augmentation^ 
— a weel-kent case. Lucky, reported at length, 
wi' mony obiter dicta o' the bigwigs, in the 
first volume of the Decisions of the Faculty. 
Auld Skilmawhilly never could thole the 
minister, and they gaed at it like cat and 
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dog. Sir I slay was coonsel for Dr. Drumly, 
and it was gran' to hear him proponin' his 
pleas-in-law for the Kirk. Whilk, Lucky, 
were to this effect" he continued, putting on 
his horn spectacles, and pardy reading from 
the print, " that, though the infeudation of 
teinds to laymen was forbidden by Inno- 
cent III. under the heavy penalty of the 
want of Christian burial, and the yet heavier 
one of eternal damnation, yet that by the 
Act 1567, cap. 10, commonly known as the 
Assumption of Thirds, it was enacket that 
the Commissioners of Plat — and sae on for 
saxteen pages. Indeed, Lucky, he could 
speak like a buik, and he drove Skilmawhilly 
clean dementit, though that daft body Pol- 
kemmet ca'd him ' a Hielan' stot ' — for, you 
see, he cam' from the coonty o' Argyll." 

At this juncture — Corbie turning round 
to replenish his glass — the old woman made 
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a nervous attempt to interpose, ** Jist for ae 
minute, Mr. Corbie, for ae minute." 

"Presently, presently, Mrs. Cruickshank 
— what's to hinder you and me having our 
cracks ? Yell mind Polkemmet, a daft auld 
body, as I was sayin', but he loved his joke, 
and he had a pleasant wut He sattled 
Skilmawhilly fairly when the laird took 
Yonderton to coort for stealin' his bees. Ye 
see Yonderton's orra man was fast asleep in 
the field, wi' his head aneath his oxter, when 
the bees swarmed upon the back pairt o' his 
person. They fand an auld skep, and were 
gettin' the swarm fairly skepped when Skil- 
mawhilly cam' on the ground. ' They're my 
bees,' quoth Skilmawhilly ; but Yonderton 
wudna alloo it; and sae they gaed to the 
Shirra. Skilmawhilly manteent that he fol- 
lowed the bees from his ain door, and saw 
them swarm where they did. But it was 

C2 
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pleaded for Yonderton that, possession being- 
nine-tenths o' the law, they were noo his 
lawful property ; and that though, if they had 
swarmed on a tree, it might behove the 
owner to cut the branch, it cudna be expeckit 
that sic a liberty wud be taken wi' his man's 
legs. So the pleading stood, when Pol- 
kemmet, pittin' his wig back, and movin' his 
chair a bit, — whilk. Lucky, was his manner 
when he was ready wi' his joke, — said that 
he was prepared to advise the cause. * Vm 
for Yonderton,' says Polkemmet, * inas- 
mickle as the bees libelled, from the place 
they sattled, must hae been bumbees/ He I 
he ! he ! Ye may believe. Lucky, that they 
were braw times when Polkemmet was 
shirra ; but it's fifteen year noo, since they 
made him a lord — a paper lord — " he con- 
tinued thoughtfully, turning again to the 
tappit-hen — ''a Senator of the College of 
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Justice, whereof I am an unworthy mem- 
ber." 

The old woman's impatience could be 
restrained no longer. " I canna bide, Liar 
Corbie," she exclaimed; '*if ye wunna hear 
me, I maun e'en haud the gait." 

This appeal was attended with success. 
Corbie lay back in his chair, and the old 
woman, drawing her seat close to him, began 
her narrative in a low confidential tone. For 
some time he found it hard to keep his mind 
from wandering (the whisky had begun to 
tell), and more than once he interrupted her 
when some familiar technical phrase gave 
him an opportunity of airing his erudition, 
and of becoming discursive and anecdotical. 

" Ye dinna mean to tell me that you've 
intromittit wi' the efFecs," he exclaimed, when 
at length the old woman paused for a moment 
to recover her breath. " Then it's within the 
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ratio decidendi o' the coort in the action at 
the instance o' Umquhile Dagers against 
Christian Penny — sister to Bessie, wha lived 
in the Longate — ^ye'U mind Bessie ? — in 
which summons o' poinding, Lucky, it was 
fand and declared by the Lords, that though 
the defender had only intromittit wi' a little 
timber bed and a pint stoup which pertained 
to the defunct, yet was she liable as Uni- 
versal Intromissatrix -" 

" O man, what's Christian Penny to me^ 
or Bessie, forby ? " cried the old woman, 
driven fairly desperate. " I cam' to speak to 
you aboot auld Yokieshill — ^John Hacket — 
and ye wunna listen to a word I say." 

" Joe Hacket ? " the lawyer exclaimed with 
an oath, rising unsteadily to his feet, " what 
for did you not speak oot your errand at 
ahce ? Keep your seat, my guid freenV 
keep your seat ; but we'll steek the door in 
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the meantime, and syne well no be inter- 
rupit." He cautiously drew the bolt; and 
then sitting down close to the old woman, 
he listened in perfect silence and with the 
keenest attention to her narrative. The 
expression of his face changed as she pro- 
ceeded ; before her whispered communica- 
tion was over he was another man. The 
story had quite sobered him ; and when she 
had departed he continued to sit and ponder 
gravely over the dying embers of the 
peats. 

*' A DeiYs bairn," he muttered to himself. 
"A DeiFs bairn, did I say ? Na — na. The 
verra deevil incarnate — Hornie himseF." 

At this moment steps were heard outside, 
the door was violently flung open, and Cap- 
tain Knock of the coastguard — ' the Commo- 
dore,' as he was called — in his faded naval 
uniform, entered the office. 
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" Come awa', Corbie, come awa* — ^they're 
waitin' for us at the Provost's ; the Doctor is 
mad for his rubber. What in the name o' 
the saints has keepit you sae lang ? " 
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III. 

The Peelboro' worthies of the year One 
played their nightly rubber at the Provost's 
lodgings — for the Provost was a bachelor, and 
except his housekeeper Merran, — ^the " Pro- 
vost's ae lass " — had no inconvenient impedi- 
menta. To-night — it was not yet seven 
o'clock, but in those days they dined in the 
forenoon — Dr. Caldcail and the Provost 
were seated before the chess-board, with 
which they were whiling away the time until 

the other players arrived. The Provost was 
a poor hand at the game, whereas the Doctor 
was an adept at this as at other games 
requiring skill, coolness, and address. But, 
as we are waiting, my dear old friends 
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may, meanwhile, have a paragraph to them 
selves. 

Of Provost Roderick Black it is perhaps 
enough to say that he was a hero after Mn 
Carlyle's heart. He possessed indeed a fine 
capacity for silence. He had also a fine 
capacity for snuff. It was insinuated by 
superficial and discontented burgesses that 
these were his main characteristics. But 
that was a mistake, — a most sagacious soul 
looked out at you from under the shaggy 
eyebrows. The eye was cloudy, the brow 
heavy, the limbs loosely put together and ill- 
arranged : but anyone with a knack for con- 
struing the hieroglyphics of character could 
see that behind this rather unpromising 
exterior there was much to admire and love,, 
—the bland temper, the homely energy, the 
shrewd integrity of a very genuine and 
typical Scotsman. 
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Dr. Caldcail had been coined in an alto- 
gether different mint. He was a clergyman 
belonging to a school of which the last 
survivor died out when I was a boy. Far- 
mers and theologians ; keen-eyed contro- 
versialists in the Church court and the 
Academy, but dull as ditch-water in the 
pulpit ; gay with French esprit y but without 
a spark of spiritual life ; who in a manner 
sincerely accepted the statutory creed of the 
Church, and yet in their life and conversation 
quietly set aside the Christianity of which 
they were the official representatives, — it is a 
perished race. Dr. Caldcail was in person 
dried and shrivelled — a piece of parchment 
or vellum, tough and yellow as leather, — his 
legs in his tight-fitting gaiters, when he 
mounted his grey mare, being the merest 
spindle-shanks. He was a famous chess- 
player, a famous whist-player, a fine scholar,^ 
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a man who had spent many years on the 
Continent, and could speak French and 
Italian like a native, a 6on vivant^ a gallant 
among ladies, especially the great ladies at 
Pitfour and Slains (Jean, Duchess of Gordon, 
loved him dearly — he played a rubber with 
her every night when she was drinking the 
waters) ; but among his people he affected 
the bluff and homespun farmer, and was 
indeed a hard hand at a bargain. He would 
-as soon have parted with a tooth without 
good reason as with a shilling, and he never 
^old the oats or ' sma' corn ' off the glebe, 
except during the famine years when wheat 
was at a hundred shillings the quarter. He 
took his snuff with the grace of a courtier. 
He rapped out his clear sharp sententious 
retorts like pistol shots. He handled his 
rapier with the dexterity of a practised 
dialectician, — as became the friend of David 
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Hume and Voltaire. He was as wiry and 
vigorous at seventy as he had been at seven- 
and-twenty, — there was nothing about that 
spare body of which death or disease could 
lay hold. Bright, alert, and rapid in the 
intercourse of society, he was dull and tedious 
in the pulpit, and a deadly bore in the 
General Assembly — to which, however, he 
was sent regularly once a year by his less 
active brethren. 

This was the man who was now indulg- 
ing in a sort of monologue while he moved 
his pieces or watched his adversary's moves* 
The Doctor's tongue was *aye waggin,'-- 
even the solemnity of whist could not silence 
his vivacious commentary, — and of course 
chess with a much inferior foe was mere 
child's play. 

" Ha ! ha ! Provost, what say you to that ? 
Queen in check, and impossible to relieve hen 
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— Mary Stuart or Marie Antoinette ? What 
precious scamps these French fellows are to 
be sure — as bad as Geordie Buchanan when 
he defamed his mistress, or Murray when he 
sold his sister. You pit the pawn forrit — 
what's the gude o' a pawn ? My leddy's 
page wi' his bit pasteboard sword against 
Ceeur de Lion. — But, Provost, I never could 
understand how Davie Hume cared to row 
in the same boat wi' Geordie Buchanan. I 
would as soon lie heads and thraws wi' that 
hairy John the Baptist, wha is deevin' the 
Winnyfold lads oot o' their sma' wits. O 
man, but he's a lousy Apostle. — Aff goes the 
queen, and Til mak' you a present o' the 
castle. — But, as I was sayin*, Davie whiles 
gaed wrang, aboot Mary Stuart and miracles 
and particular providences and the standard 
o' taste. What could he ken aboot miracles 
mair than the rest o' us, and to say that nae 
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weight o' evidence could persuade him that 
Lazarus rose from the dead was maist un- 
philosophical. — Deed, my lord, youVe getting 
into deep water — that king o' yours is close 
pressed as Saul at Mount Gilboa, or poor 
King Jamie on the field o' Flodden. — Not 
that I wud say a word against David Hume, 
with whom I had much pleasant converse at 
Paris when I took the grand tour wi' my 
Lord Tillywhilly in the saxty-five — before I 
was transported to this blessed Bceotia. To 
think o' that body Warburton settin* himsel' 
up to refute hiniy as he pretend it : he micht 
as well hae refuted the Bass Rock. — Ye 
wudna daur say check to the king ? Faith, 
Provost, I hae you noo. What's your next 
move ? As sure as gospel that's a groat into 
my pocket — we're playing for groats, mind. 
Fritz himsel' could not have pued his men the- 
gither after sic an unspeakable and unaccoont- 
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able blunder. There are mair things in heaven 
and earth in the way o' perfec' unreasonable- 
ness than the unassisted intellect is capable 
o' conceiving. — Never lose your temper^ 
laird; it's neither dulce nor decorum to fa*^ 
into a fit. Pit on the pieces, and TU gie you 
a knight. A knight, and we'll mak it sax- 
pence this time. But you maun look sharper 
after your queen — ^you had a keen eye ance 
for the queans. Provost, if a' tales be true — 
' Gratiae solutis zonis,' as the poet says. O 
the little rogues ! — there were some remark- 
ably fine women at Paris in the saxty-five I 
And to think how many o' my auld acquain- 
tance are dead ! — Whist ! whist !. my lord. 
We hae nae confession in the Kirk o' Knox^ 
at least between auld haverels like you and 
me, and a minister of the Gospel is bound to 
walk warily. — Surely that's Corbie and the 
Captain in the street. Lord, how it blows ! 
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there's mair than the east wind lowse this 
nicht! Bring up the haddies, Merran, and 
rU look oot the Glendronoch— dissipat 
Euius curas edaces — it's a fine speerit, 
Glendronoch (tho' it needs mixing), and 
as the auld Abb6 used to say to me when 
uphauding Purgatory, ' Ye may gang farer 
and fair waur/ " 

" And here's the buiks," the Provost con- 
tinued, bringing out a well-thumbed pack of 
cards, as Corbie and the Captain entered the 
room. 

" I say with Jack Cade," the Doctor ex- 
claimed cheerily, as he cleared the table, 
** The first thing we do let's kill all the 
lawyers." 

''We'll finish the rubber first, if you 
please," said the Provost, with a grim chuckle, 
as they cut for partners. 

So they sat down ; and for two or three 

D 
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hours the game proceeded with varying luck 
amid comparative silence. 

The wind had risen during the evening, 
and now it was blowing a gale. There was 
no sound in the streets, except the rattling of 
the windows and the distant roll of the surf, 
— ^the town's people, for the most part, were 
safe abed. Early to bed and early to rise 
made us healthy, wealthy, and wise in the 
year One. The second rubber had newly 
begun, when there was a modest rap at 
the street door, and Merran entering, an- 
nounced — 

" It's Watty Troup " — ^Watty was the 
burgh idiot — " speerin' for sneeshin*." 

But that was hours ago, and they were 
preparing to lay aside the cards and gather 
round the blazing peats for the final tumbler 
and the penultimate ' eke,' when a louder and 
more peremptory knock arrested the players* 
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" Here s Alister Ross," said Merran, open- 
ing the door, " wants to see the Captain." 

" Bring him ben," quoth the Provost. A 
remarkably handsome young fellow in the 
uniform of the coastguard, carrying a cutlass 
of the old-fashioned pattern, and with a pistol 
in his belt, entered the room. 

" What's up, Alister ? " said the Captain 

huskily to his subordinate. " What's up ? 
What an infernal din the wind is making ! 

Speak oot, man." 

" I don't think it will last, sir ; it is taking 

round to the land, and the fog is rising. But 

IVe just heard that the * Crookit Meg * was 
seen aff Rattray Head this morning." 

^'D— n the 'Crookit Meg!' She's the 

curse o' the coast," sputtered the Captain. 

" But they can't land a keg to-night, — the 

skipper himself couldn't make the Bloody 

Hole in this fog, and the wind blowing dead 

D 2 
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in shore. There'll be a heavy sea afF 
Dunbuy : he'll not risk it" 

" That's true, sir ; but they might run 
round to the Ward, and if I'm not wrong, it 
will be clear before daylight. I'd better warn 
our men at Whinnyfold." 

'* Ay, ay, my lad, afF wi' you — the 
^Crookit Meg' and them on boord o' her are 
kittle cattle. And — Alister — a word in your 
ear. I'm an auld man and ye're a young ane. 
Dinna lippen to that little quean, Eppie 
Holdfast;— there's mair maidens than maw- 
kins in this country, and mony a strappin' 
lass is thinkin' lang for a stoot lad Hoot 
awa', man, dinna glower; that hizzie is no 
to be trusted. She'll beguile you if she can. 
Her brither's on boord the lugger, and it's 
my opinion Harry Hacket kens mair o' 
baith the cutties than he wud care to]^tell at 
the town-cross." 
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So Alister went out into the darkness, 
and the Captain returned to his cronies, who 
were gathered cosily round the fire. 

The Captain was a well-known figure in 
Peelboro', — a short, stout man, with a face 
like a harvest-moon — a face beaming with 
whisky and fun — ^but without any neck to 
speak of ; so that when he became hilarious 
towards the end of the evening he would go 
off every now and again into a sort of apo- 
plectic fit, from which he would emerge out 
of breath, and with the tears running out of 
his honest eyes — testifying to the violence of 
the process of recovery. His friends were 
used to these paroxysms of choking, and 
allowed him to take his own time in coming 
to. What between spitting, and sputtering, 
and stuttering, he was not what is called 
a ready speaker ; but, on the other hand, he 
had. a vast command of ' nautical ' language, 
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and a very vivid and prolific fancy, — in short, 
he swore like a trooper and lied like Mun- 
chausen. But he was a general favourite, 
and he was specially popular with his men ; 
for he had a kind heart (that universal sol- 
vent), an open hand, and an unquenchable 
thirst for ' news.' 

'^ Ha ! ha ! Captain, this breeze will bring 
the woodcock across the water ; we must 
have a day on the Ardlaw. That's the cover 
for a cock." 

" The cover for a cock ! " sputtered the 
Captain, attempting to relight his pipe, which 
had a chronic habit of going out. " There's 
not a decent cover on this side o' Benachie. 
Give me the Loch o' Skene for cocks, ay ! 
and for jacks too. Why, Doctor, when I 
used to shoot there wi' auld Pitfoddels, we 
could have walked across the loch on their 
backs ! " 
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" Noo, Captain, that's a lee," said Corbie, 
Avho as the night advanced was apt to grow 
pugnacious and opinionative. 

The Captain began to spit and stutter, 
but before he could bring his guns into po- 
sition to open fire on the enemy, the agile 
Doctor interposed. 

'* Hoots, Captain, dinna mind him. We 
a' ken Corbie. His bark's waur than his 
bite. And Pitfoddels was that rara avis," he 
went on, trying to create a diversion — " that 
rara avis, an honest lawyer. Ha ! ha ! 
Corbie, what say you to that, my man ? " 

" There's mair honest lawyers than honest 
ministers, Doctor. That's what I say. The 
canon law compared with the ceevil is super- 
ficial, unphilosophical, and sophistical." 

" The civil law ! " the Doctor retorted 
^' Why, the men who made it — if my friend 
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Gibbon is right — were some of the greatest 
scoundrels unhung." 

The lawyer was fairly roused. " Ye ken 
little of the Roman law, my freen, of whilk in 
its main features the Scots is a verra reason- 
able imitation. The Romans were a great 
people, and their law is a maist remarkable 
system o' jurisprudence. They had a perfec' 
respect for facks — ay, Captain, a perfec' re- 
spect for fack. For what says the * Corpus 
Juris ' ? Nam plus valet quod in veritate 
est, quam quod in opinione. That's the 
main distinction, Doctor, between the lawyer 
and the minister — the lawyer seeks diligently 
for facks which he can verify, the minis- 
ter blethers aboot a hash o* doctrines which 
are incapable of identification. Nor did Jus- 
tinian — if ye like to ca' the haill body o' laws 
after the ruler in whase reign they were codi- 
fied — haud wi' your Whig freens on this side,. 
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or your French freens on the tither side, o*^ 
the water. Dootless we have made changes 
in oor laws, says he, but why ? — quod non 
innovationem induximus, sed quoniam sequius 
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** He had mighty peculiar views about 
the liberty of the subject, one has heard," 
the Doctor (and the Doctor was suspected of 
occasionally drinking Fox*s health in the 
retirement of his back parlour) remarked, as 
he emptied his glass; "and he was always 
braggin' about the morality of his time — nice 
morality indeed ! " 

'* It's impossible to dispute," the lawyer 
went on gravely, "that the institution of 
slavery, to which I presume you allude, was 
an institution of the Roman State recognised 
and protected by the ceevil law. The slave^ 
nae doobt, and ilka article he possessed, 
belanged to his owner. Ipse enim servus,. 
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qui in potestate alterius est, nihil suum^habere 
potest. Perfectly true, Doctor, and in the 
revolted colonies o' the King, ca'ing them- 
selves a Republic— which may the Lord con- 
found ! — the same inequality, as ye ken weel, 
obtains. But then it was verra notably pro- 
vided by the ceeveelians that the children 
of slaves were not to be considered as the 
mere fruit o' the soil, or classified wi' calves 
and water-melons — enim absurdum videbatur, 
hominem in fructu esse ; cum omnes fructus 
rerum natura gratia hominis comparaverit ; 
whilk " 

" Much good it did them ! " said the 
Doctor. 

'' Whilk," Corbie continued, disregarding 
the interruption, " was an implied acknow- 
ledgment of the natural leeberty o' the sub- 
ject, whereof your Maryland democraw is not 
capable. Ye may ca' it a fictio juris if it 
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pleases you ; but whar will you find a fiction 
like that which exempted the father o' the 
son wha died in. battle from the burden o* 
tutelage which attached to him wha had nae 
bairns ? He was not childless, for his bairn 
still lived. Hi enim, qui quo republica ceci- 
derunt, in perpetuam per gloriam vivere in- 
telliguntur ! " 

By this time Corbie had talked himself 
into high good humour and comparative 
sobriety, and when shortly afterwards the 
party broke up, he took the Commodore 
under his wing, and saw him safely housed. 

" The maut's aboon the meal wi' Corbie," 
the Doctor said to himself, as he strolled 
towards the manse ; " but what a lawyer's lost 
because he canna drink in moderation ! " 
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IV. 

The streets were wet with mist when the 
young coastguardsman opened the Provost's 
door. An occasional oil-lamp shone with a 
sort of nebulous radiance into the thick fog ; 
but a good deal of circumspection was needed 
to avoid the pitfalls on either side of the 
narrow footway. He met no one except one 
solitary woman with a child in her arms, who 
came towards him as he quitted the town. 
The wind had driven her long hair into her 
eyes, and she looked, as far as he could judge 
in the uncertain light, poverty-stricken and 
dishevelled. " It's no a nicht for the likes o' 
you to be oot, my lass," he said to her kindly,. 
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as a fierce blast nearly tore the rags from her 
back, and the infant out of her arms. " The 
likes o' me !" she replied, with a hoarse sob, 
as she disappeared into the darkness. 

Alister had now left all the streets behind 
him ; but a single light still burned ahead. 
The house from which it proceeded stood on 
the very margin of the sea — ^between the sea 
and the roadway. The outer door was par- 
tially open, and pausing for a moment before 
he entered, Alister gazed into the room from 
which the light came. It was an ordinary 
cottage interior — a but and a ben ; in what 
appeared to be the kitchen a bed was let into 
the wall, and at the bedside there was a shelf 
for books, on which some half-dozen volumes 
were deposited. A very old man sat on a 
three-legged stool before the fire — ^an old, 
spare, and wizened man, in a homespun suit 
of corduroys, with a square leather apron 
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fastened close up to his chin, and a pair of 
horn spectacles upon his nose. The spec- 
tacles appeared to be more for ornament 
than lise, — ^the wearer looked over them,, 
not through them. Shrewd sagacious eyes,, 
planted in a face which must always have 
been strongly marked, and which was now 
deeply lined by ruts which time and care had 
worn. Shrewd grey eyes, yet with that 
dreamy light in them which denotes the pas- 
sion of the student or the abstraction of the 
mystic. The lamp was hung on the wall, and 
the light fell full upon the volume which lay 
on his knee, — a folio volume printed in pic- 
turesque old-fashioned type, and held to- 
gether by quaintly worked clasps of brass or 
tarnished silver, — the sort of book which used 
to lie about many an English farmhouse, and 
now at Christie's or Sotheby's is worth its 
weight in gold. 
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This was the cottage which Adam Mel- 
drum had occupied for many years. 

Alister paused a moment, and then push- 
ing back the door entered the room. A plea- 
sant cordial warmth came into the old man's 
face, as he laid aside his book. 

" Dinna move, Uncle Ned, I canna bide. 
Fm awa' to the Ward, where it s like enough 
the * Crookit Meg ' will be afore me. But it's 
a wild nicht, — I wonder you left the door aff 
the sneck." 

" I forgot it," said the old man simply. 
There was a wonderful gentleness and sweet- 
ness in the voice. 

** I see how it is — you have been at the 
auld plays again. I wish I could stay. Uncle 
Ned, for a screed of Hamlet or Henry V. ; 
but I just lodkit in to say that you might bar 
the door, for I canna be back before morning. 
Only I had best tak' the lantern wi' me — the 
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mist's verra thick, and the road across the 
Saddle Hill is no' fit for a Christian — even in 
daylicht;' 

Alister lighted his dark lantern, and the 
old man went with him to the door. 

" The mist's rising," he said, looking round 
the sky ; *' and the moon will be up by one. I 
promised to get a tarrock's wing for Eppie. 
It's a sin to kill the puir birds, but she's a 
wilfu' lass, and wins her way wi' maist o' us. 
Look round by Pothead as you are passing 
the morn's morn, and you'll maybe find me at 
Charlie's Howff. Gude nicht, my lad — God 
bless you." 

" Gude nicht, daddy, g^ude nicht." 

There is something always strangely im- 
pressive in passing out of the noise and bustle 
of a crowded city into the darkness, — in ex- 
changing the light and warmth of human life 
for the vast spaces of night, and the solemn 
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company of the stars. You become at once 
a citizen of an altogether different world, and 
invert at a step your relationships. The in- 
terests of the streets out of which you have 
passed cease to be engrossing ; these are the 
self-same stars under which the ships of 
Ulysses sailed : that is the Greater Bear, 
that the Lesser, and that the Belt of Orion. 
And if, as on this evening, a thick wet mist 
hides the stars, and disturbs in a portentous 
way the proportions of the objects on the 
roadway or by the roadside, the effect is 
hardly less striking. As Alister with the 
occasional aid of his dark lantern felt his way 
through the darkness, he could hear the roll 
of the surf at his feet muffled by the mist, 
and the occasional plaint of a plover as it 
rose from the beach and went past him on 
the wind to the inland mosses. From Bow- 
ness, where the fisher people stay — Bowness 
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itself being blotted out by the mist — the old 
road leaves the shore and mounts the hill 
side, thus cutting off that extremest angle of 
the land from whence the lighthouse flashes 
its welcomes and its warnings across the 
deep. At the summit of the Saddle Hill 
there is the Alehouse tavern — a hostelry well 
known in the old posting days when this'was 
the sole road to the south. Alister did not 
meet a living creature ; only when near the 
summit, looking in a break of the fog across 
the peat-hags, he saw that lights were flitting 
about the mansion-house of Yokieshill — ^where 
^ auld Laird Racket ' lived. 

On reaching the hostelry he found the 
bouse still open, and men and women on the 
move. A horse, steaming in the mist, stood 
saddled at the door. 

" What's up, my man ? " he said to the 
ostler ; " youVe late to-night." 
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" It's young Hacket/' Jock the ostler 
replied, pointing with his thumb across his 
shoulder. " He's speakin' a word wi' the 
mistress. They say the auld laird's in the 
dead thraws. Gude be here — it's a wild 
nicht for flittin'. Yokieshill is sair to pairt 
wi' his gear; he wunna dee, he swears, till 
he sees his liar, and Harry's awa to the 
Broch to fetch " Corbie. There's been some 
queer splores up the glen if a' the folk says is 
true " 

" Stand out of the way, you lout," a deep 
voice at his elbow exclaimed, and throwing 
himself on his horse, young Hacket galloped 
off into the mist. 

Jock shook his fist at the vanishing 
figure. " If he disna keep a ceevil tongue 

in his ugly head, the unhangt thief 

he muttered, as he retreated to his den in 
the loft among the straw. 

£ 2 
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AHster resumed his march. He had by 
this time passed the crest of the hill, and had 
begun the descent to the low-lying lands of 
the Ward. On this side the fog had lifted. 
The vast expanse of a boundless ocean was 
dimly visible in the star-light. He passed 
Fontainbleau lying high and cold among its 
rocks ; and his heart beat more rapidly as 
he noticed that a light was still burhing in 
an upper room of the lofty farmhouse. '' It's 
Eppie's room/' he whispered softly to himself. 
The surf was thundering up the beach at 
Longhaven ; the spray that came from the 
Bloody Hole wetted his face. At this mo-^ 
ment a shrill whistle roused him from his 
dreams. He paused abruptly, laying his 
hand on the pistol in his belt The whistle 
was thrice repeated, a whistle that to a less 
attentive ear might have passed for the cry 
of a startled whaup. Then a dim figure 
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cautiously approached, and a low voice said : 
" Is that you, Harry Hacket ? They're 
waitin' for you at Hell's Lum/' Then the 
speaker paused for a second, and then with 
a starded oath, " By the Lord, it's thegauger," 
disappeared as swiftly and noiselessly as he 
had come. 

Alister hurried on. " It's impossible they 
can land to-night," he muttered as he heard 
the surf boiling among the fissures along the 
coast But he hurried on until he had 
reached the Hawklaw, a vast mound of sand 
that rises among the bents of the Ward. 
From thence he could see the whole Bay of 
Slains. The bay was white with foam. The 
waves were rolling up whitely upon the sand. 
Then he went on to the station, where he 
found one of the men standing at the door 
with his pipe in his mouth. 

" Well, Colin, anything up ? " he asked. 
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•* Jim noticed a smart craft in the offing' 
just before sundown. It had the raking 
masts of the * Crookit Meg/ but they must 
have changed the rig. It bore away to the 
south. Jim went down to Collieston to see 
the captain ; it's no possible they can land this 
side o' Newburgh. There was a bleeze on 
the Hill o' Gask after dark, but it might have 
been the lads at Achnagatt firin' the whins.'' 

A bright peat fire was blazing within. 
Alister threw himself upon the unoccupied 
bed in the guard-room, telling Colin to waken 
him if the wind went down. 

But there was no word of the * Crookit 
Meg ' that night. 
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V. 

Dr. Caldcail was an early riser, and when 
he looked out next morning from his bed- 
room window, the wind had fallen, the 
sparrows were chirping cheerily among the 
boor-tree bushes, and the October sea was 
sparkling in the October sunshine. The 
manse was built just outside the burgh — the 
Peel-burn separating it from the Kirkton — 
on a pleasant eminence above the beach. 
Adam Meldrum's cottage stood on the other 
side of the high road, closer to the sea, and 
thus the minister and the old boat-builder 
and bird-stuffer were next-door neighbours. 
The alliance between these curiously assorted 
friends was very close and cordial. ' Uncle 
Ned ' never went to church ; but the 
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Doctor, with a twinkle in his eye, good-hu- 
mouredly accepted the situation. " I make no 
man's creed but my own," he said with Swift ; 
and to him the Dean of St. Patrick's, after 
David Hume, was the first of men. Neither 
Adam nor the Doctor was an unbeliever ; 
but both were old men who had seen much 
of life ; and while most of the Doctor's con- 
victions had by wear and tear grown thin and 
tentative and provisional, Adam had drifted 
away into a theology of his own, — a theology 
extracted mainly from the Old Testament, 
the plays of Shakespeare, the ' Religio 
Medici,' and Edwards's ' Ornithology.' Uncle 
Ned had as much contempt for the Doctor s 
sermons as the Doctor himself could possibly 
Jiave had; preaching was the process by 
which his friend *'gat that trash afif his 
stamach," the absence of which made him 
a honester and wholesomer companion. 
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Adam, as I have said, was partly boat- 
builder and partly bird-stuflfer ; this morning, 
seated on a three-legged stool, he was ham- 
mering away at an old boat. It was placed 
on a slip which he had constructed close to 
his cottage, so that in either capacity he had 
his tools at hand. The Doctor, strolling 
down to the beach in his slippers after his 
early breakfast, greeted his neighbour with a 
jest and a quotation — as was his wont : — 
" On such a stool inimortal Alfred sat ! " 
" Ay, Doctor, but he lat the cakes singe.'' 
'* And you object to the comparison ? 
Good ; but tell me, my learned Theban, 
why Shakespeare did not put Alfred into a 
play ? " 

'* That's a question that neither you nor 
me can answer — nor yet the General 
Assembly. Nae livin' man can tell what 
Shakespeare would, or could, or should hae 
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done in ony conceivable circumstances, — he is 
just simply unaccountable." 

" But where's the young fellow, Alister 
Ross ? Is he on a journey, or making love, 
or making war, or baith ? It's a presentable 
lad, let me tell you, and they think a deal of 
him up the way." 

" Alister gaed to the Ward last night ; he 
was to have been back early. I pairtly pro- 
mised to meet him at — Fontainbleau." 

The Doctor gave a whistle. " Sits the 
wind in that quarter, eh ? 

' Old as I am, for ladies' love iinfit, 
The power of beauty I remember yet.' 

But don't let him burn his fingers with that 
little French witch ; she's not a craft to ride 
the water wi\" 

'* Eppie is a gude lass in the main," said 
Adam, " though ill-guidit it may be." 

" Tush ! I forgot that she, too, is one of 
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your chickens. But just give Alister a hint : 
I saw her at the Memsie ploy, and I didn't 
quite like the way she was carrying on with 
Harry Hacket. An honest lass should keep 
clear of that nice young man. By the way, 
what's become of Lizzie Cheves ? " . 

" They tell me she's somewhere about 
the Kirktoun — wi' her bairn. Puir lass ! " 

« 

** Ay, ay, Adam ; there's a heavy account 
some folks will have to settle by-and-by. 
Baith you and me believe that, if we believe 
naething main And there's little to choose 
between us, if Brimstone disna lee." 

'* That's true, sir. Heaven is aboon a' 
yet ; there sits a judge that nae king can cor- 
rupt. I howld wi' you and wi' Shakespeare,, 
baith respectable authorities. I mind weel 
the day," he continued, "when Rob Cheves 
was married on Esther Pratt — they were 
a happy and a handsome pair. He was 
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keeper at Yokieshill ; he had been twenty- 
year with the laird. Mony a queer outland- 
ish bird he has sent me, for Rob was a dead 
shot. It never was known how he cam' by 
the mischance : some said that the gun burst, 
ithers that it was the laird's doing in ane o' 

his mad fits. Howsomever he lost his place 

« 
— they were ever hard folk the Rackets — 

and syne he lost heart and was gude for 
naething. I was coming hame early ae sum- 
mer morn from the Teal Moss, where I had 
been seekin' a strange deucks nest, when 
I saw a woman sittin' by the dyke side wi' 
her head in her apron. It was Esther Pratt. 
Puir Rob had tried a rash cure ! The doctor 
could do naething for his crippled leg, and 
Rob kent that he was a sair burden upon the 
wife, wha was workin' her fingers to the bane 
to keep him, and so — and so — 'Esther,' he 
had said to her wi' his last breath, * I could 
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wark nane for myser, and I was just hinderin' 
you. 

" A pitiful story, indeed ! " 

'* Ay, but that's no the warst. When they 
were turned awa' by the auld laird, young 
Racket kent brawly hoo it was with the 
bonnie bit lass that had been the sunshine o' 
her father's hoose. She was little better than 
a bairn ; and he lat her leave wi'oot a word. 
He never lookt near them again. And ye 
ken what Lizzie is noo ! • Vengeance is 
mine, saith the Lord, I will repay ; ' but, 
Doctor, if Rob had lived, the loan would 
hae been repaid lang syne — ^wi' usury." 

" All in good time, my friend. The mills 
of the gods grind slowly, but they grind 
exceeding sure. Dii laneos habent pedes. 
And troth here comes Corbie himseV, on 
auld Jess, hittin' her feet at ilka step ; a wisp 
o' tow round ker hind legs, my man, and ye 
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wudna mak sic a noise in the world. Truly, 
the body s lookin' gash. What ails you, 
Corbie ? Have you no a word for a freen ? 
Though your glorification o' the Ceevil Law 
was maist unceevil, and ye micht hae letten 
the Captain draw his lang bow at pleasure — 
it hurts naebody — I bear no malice." 

But Corbie, looking like a man who has 
got a mortal scare, and turning neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, went straight on 
to 'the Royal,' where he stabled his Steed. 
Then the news got abroad. The laird of 
Yokieshill was dead, and Corbie (a ghostly 
comforter) had been with him till he died. 
But the dying man had been unable to sign 
the will which the lawyer had prepared. It 
was of no consequence, however. Corbie 
explained, with a curiously absent and pre- 
occupied air, as he quitted the grey-gabled 
house among the moors — of no consequence ; 
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the deed had only declared Harry to be — 
what in point of law he was without any deed 
whatever— owner of Yokieshill, sole heir to 
his father's goods and gear, heritable and 
movable. 

The minister and Uncle Ned looked at 
each other. " There's something in the wind 
yonder," said the former. " Faugh !" he added, 
as a whiff of stale fish and blubber was wafted 
across the bay, " I am of Sir Toby's opinion, 
^ A plague o' these pickle herrings ! ' " 
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VI. 

Adam Meldrum was a man who could not 
have been bred out of Scotland. In almost 
every other country the common people are 
' illiterate : ' they have no familiarity even 
with the literature of their own country. 
Many copies of the popular works published 
in England during the seventeenth century 
are still to be met with ; but the books printed 
in Scotland at that time have been read out 
of existence. Since my boyhood I have made 
acquaintance, more or less intimate, with 
many of the old royal or baronial burghs that 
are planted along the eastern seaboard, and 
in each of them I have found at least one 
man of the artisan class who was in the best 
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sense of the word a learned man, — a man 
with a true instinct for, and an absolute devo- 
tion to, science or letters or philosophy. One 
was a watchmaker, who busked the most se- 
ductive flies, and knew every salmon cast in 
the river ; another, who acted as letter-carrier 
to the community, was learned in the eccle- 
siastical controversies of the early Church, 
and in the precise distinctions between the 
king ' de facto ' and the king ' de jure ; ' there 
was a tailor who was versed in moths and 
butterflies, and a shoemaker who had formed 
an exquisite collection of the rarer sea-weeds. 
In like manner, Adam Meldrum, who in his 
working hours cobbled old boats, was the 
naturalist of Peelboro', and knew by heart 
the plays of Shakespeare and the * Pseudo- 
doxia Epidemica ' of Sir Thomas Browne. 

This cobbler of old boats, with the strange 
fire in his eyes, was rather a puzzle to the 
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worthies of Peelboro'. ' Uncle Ned/ or 
* Daddy Longlegs ' — the * character ' of a 
Scotch burgh has always a number of appa- 
rently irrelevant aliases : by what process of 
transmutation Adam Meldrum became ' Uncle 
Ned ' or ' Daddy Longlegs ' it is needless to 
conjecture — was considered mad by some, 
uncanny by others. The boys sometimes 
called him ' the warlock/ which, being trans- 
lated, means ' the male witch/ If we were 
to call him one of the primitive saints of 
science — for science, as well as religion, has 
its saints— we might, I think, be nearer the 
mark. The vision and faculty divine is not 
the exclusive possession of the maker of 
rhymes. Adam loved nature as the poet loves 
her. His heart beat when he discovered a 
rare plant or a rare bird, as the lover s beats 
in the presence of his mistress. The earth 
he trod was consecrated ground, and the 
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plants, the trees, the birds, the sea, the 
stars, spoke to him of an incalculable bene- 
ficence. 

" There is, therefore, some other hand 
that twines the thread of life than that of 
nature; our ends are as obscure as our be- 
ginnings ; the line of our days is drawn by 
night, and the various effects thereon by a 
pencil that is invisible; whereof, though we 
confess our ignorance, I am sure that we do 
not err if we say it is the hand of God." 

This, more or less formulated, was the 
creed at which Adam had arrived. He did 
not belong to any of the ecclesiastical factions 
which flourished in Peelboro' ; he had worked 
out his own conclusions about life, death, and 
immortality ; yet he had reached what, after 
all is said that can be said, is truly the di- 
vinest divinity. That vague something which 
philosophers call the ' Ego ' had become a 

F 2 
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quite subordinate consideration with Adam. 
It was merged in a wider life. He was utterly 
unselfish. 

An old comrade who had gone to the 
south and died there had left his books to 
Adam. One morning a parcel arrived by 
the London smack. It had been despatched 
from the metropolis three weeks before, but 
in the year One they thought little of three 
weeks. Uncle Ned valued it beyond silver 
and gold. To him, indeed, it was the true 
El Dorado. It contained the plays of Shake- 
speare, the works of Sir Thomas Browne, 
Walton's * Angler,' White's ' Selborne,' George 
Edwards' * Book of Birds,' and a few others, 
all of which were duly placed on the shelf 
beside the box-bed in the wall. They grew 
into his life as the sea and the stars had 
grown. They represented to him in the 
moral and intellectual world that high and 
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noble order which he had already discerned 
in the physical. 

Such a man — strange as it may sound to 
outsiders — ^was bound to be happy. His sur- 
roundings were mean and homely; he was 
very poor. He had none of the luxuries of 
life ; a crust of stale bread and a cup of cold 
water from the spring were the dainties to 
which he was used. But while he was munch- 
ing his dry crust he was examining with 
almost passionate rapture the wing-feather 
of some new or rare bird which he had 

« 

captured. A stale crust ? — or the nectar and 
ambrosia of the gods ? What did it matter 
when the whole ideal volume of science on 
which to feast was being opened to him ? To 
such men life is a pure flame, and they live 
by an invisible sun within them. 

Science seeks for the unity without us, 
as religion seeks for the unity within us. 
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Nothing is so hateful to science as isolation ; 
nothing so hateful to religion. For isolation 
is selfishness, and selfishness at bottom is 
confusion and misery. Preachers have waxed 
pathetic upon the loneliness of a great soul ; 
a truly great soul is never lonely. It has 
infinite relationships. Self ceases to be en- 
grossing. The imperious instincts of the in- 
dividual consciousness are subdued. It loses 
itself (as Christianity affirms) in Christ, or (as 
science affirms) in the benign and unshaken 
order of the universe. 

To Adam, as I have said, nature was 
simply the expression of that complaisant 
activity of which the sea was one aspect, and 
the Old Testament another, and Shakespeare 
another, and a rare fern and the skilful me- 
chanism of a sea-bird's wing another and 
another. Throughout the whole of a uni- 
verse in which each part was thus vitally 
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related to the rest, there was nothing com- 
mon or unclean ; the freshness of wonder 
never diminished ; each dawn and each sun- 
set touched him with a new joy. ' Te ve- 
niente die, te decedente canebat' They were 
all incidents in the sure silent triumphal 
march of the divine order. And while such 
telief filled his life with an ideal rapture, it 
took away the sting from death. Death 
<:ould only bring him a step closer — to What ? 
To the heart of this divine and glorious 
Order, — the Father of Lights, with whom is 
no variableness, neither shadow of turning. 

I fancy this is what is sometimes called 
transcendentalism, — well, it is the only scrap 
of transcendentalism that you will find in this 
book. But as Uncle Ned was really the 
ideal or transcendental element in the hard 
and prosaic life of the shrewd Peelboro' 
burghers, it was expedient that I should try 
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to indicate its main characteristic. That I 
have now done ; and for the rest it will be 
enough to add that this long gaunt bony 
cobbler of old boats was — ^was — (may I take 
the liberty, Mr. Professor ?) a village Huxley 
of the year One. The colourless brilliancy 
of the great teacher's style, the easy facility 
with which the drop of light forms itself inta 
a perfect sphere as it falls from his pen,, 
belong indeed to a consummate master of the 
art of expression, which Adam of course was 
not ; but the mental lucidity, justice, and 
balance, as well as the reserve of power, and 
the Shakespearian gaiety of touch, which 
made the old man one of the most delightful 
companions in the world, were essentially 
Huxleian. 

To have asserted that the crazy bird^ 
fancier was the one really notable man in the 
town would have bitterly shocked the sus- 
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ceptibilities of Peelboro*, where indeed the 
assertion that he was not mad as a hatter or 
a March hare would have been received with 
derision and incredulity. The Doctor was 
perhaps the only man in the place who did 
him full justice ; but the Doctor s jests, like 
his sermons, went over the heads of his 
hearers. When he told the councillors of 
the burgh on an occasion of civic festivity 
that a bailie is made once a year, but a poet 
or a naturalist only once in many years, he 
took the precaution to veil the compliment in 
the obscurity of a learned language. (' Con- 
sules fiunt quotannis, et novi proconsules, 
Solus aut rex aut poeta non quotannis nas- 
citur.') So no harm was done : on the 
contrary, the Doctor's acquaintance with the 
tongues of antiquity was looked upon a3 a 
credit to the town. 

Adam, I may add, was not a native of 
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the burgh ; he belonged to the fertile low- 
lands of Moray ; but he had been little more 
than a lad when he migrated to Buchan. 
The great sorrow of his life had driven him 
away from his own people ; but of it and of 
them he never spoke ; and he had long ago 
taken root upon the bleak and stormy head- 
land where Peelboro' stands. For many 
years he had lived a solitary life ; — until 
'little Alister' had been thrown upon his 
hands, — 'little Alister* now two-and-twenty 
years old, six feet one in his stockings, and 
(in spite of his six feet) in love over head 
and ears with Eppie Holdfast of Fontain- 
bleau. 



PART IL 



THE GIRL AT FONTAINBLEAU 



VII. 

Poor Queen Mary paid but a brief and 
troubled visit to the country of her birth ; 
but some of the domestics who came with 
Tier from France remained in Scotland after 
their mistress liad sailed across the Solway. 
Among these was Marie Touchet, who had 
been body servant to the Queen, and who 
was married in the spring of 1566, at the 
Palace of Holyrood, to a trusty retainer of 
the Earl of Enroll, — one of the loyal noble- 
men who through good and evil report ad- 
hered to Mary. Loyalty had been a passion 
with the courtly and comely Hays ever since 
Robert the Bruce, after the disastrous eclipse 
of the great house of Comyn, had conferred 
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on his tried friend the barony of Slains^ 
which at that time included nearly the whole 
district that lies between the Ugie and the 
Ythan. It was only natural that the re- 
tainers of the great house of Erroll should 
be in favour at Court, and thus it happened 
that Anthony Holdfast had been permitted 
to take with him to his distant home on the 
bleak Buchan moors the favourite servant of 
the Queen. Marie had been born among 
the leafy woodlands of Fontainebleau ; and 
Anthony, who was desperately in love with 
his charming little wife, gallantly proposed 
that her new home should be christened or 
re-christened after the place where she was 
bred. It was a pleasant fancy enough ; and 
Marie was duly grateful, and thanked her 
Scotch husband in her pretty though rather 
incomprehensible French-Scots very sweetly 
for his loving devotion to la belle France and 
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to herself. Yet there was a tear in her eye, 
and her gay smile grew wistful and doubtful 
when she compared the Fontainebleau of her 
girlhood with the Fontainbleau to which she 
was welcomed. The contrast between the 
sunny plains and the leafy forests of the 
South and this gaunt farm-house upon the 
barren sea-board of the Mare Tenebrosum 
was certainly very striking. As the melo- 
dious syllables of * Fontainbleau ' sound 
curiously out of place among ' Gasks/ and 
* Achnagatts/ and * Yokieshills/ so the blithe 
little Frenchwoman must have felt ill at ease 
for a time among her novel surroundings. 

The Holdfasts, though neither lords nor 
lairds, clung like limpets to their rocks ; and 
thus it came about that in, the year One a 
Mrs. Holdfast was still tenant of Fontain- 
bleau. Her husband, Mark Holdfast, had 
died a month or two before his youngest 
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daughter was bom ; so that for more than 
seventeen years Mrs. Holdfast had been a 
widow. She had had a numerous family ; 
but the eldest son Mark was at least twenty 
years older than his sister Euphame. For 
after the birth of five sons in rapid succession 
there had been a long break — an interval of 
ten years and upwards ; and then Dick had 
come, and then, a year later, Euphame or 
Eppie. The elder sons had all swarmed off 
from the family hive; — some were farmers, 
some were sailors, some settlers in the back- 
woods. Mark, the eldest, was tenant of 
Achnagatt, the farm which ' marched ' with 
Fontainbleau ; and Mark had married about 
the time that Eppie was bom. So that 
Eppie and her nephews and nieces were 
nearly of an age, and might have been boon 
companions and bosom friends if Eppie had 
chosen. But in point of fact the relations 
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between the two farm-houses were not parti- 
cularly cordial. Young Mark and his comely 
wife and her comelier daughters were the 
simple, unpretending, honest sort of people 
that are to be met with in any average 
Euchan farm-house ; but in Eppie there was 
a strain of unfamiliar blood. Th^ were soft 
and gentle, and perhaps rather inclined to 
flabbiness, physical and intellectual ; she was 
keen, piquant, exacting. They were con- 
tented with their lot : a fitful fire burned in 
her veins. The Achnagatt girls were shy, 
timid, and undecided : the girl at Fontain- 
bleau looked you straight in the face as a 
hawk looks at you without winking. Her 
bright black eyes might have been thought 
somewhat overbold in a less perfectly 
moulded face : but such a face disarms cri- 
ticism. The Norsemen, who peopled these 
northern coasts, had no part in this girL 
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Eppie was half a Frenchwoman and half a 
gipsy. 

This was how the estrangement between 
the two houses came about. Old Mrs. 
Holdfast had been a masterful woman. She 
was Euphame Keith in her maidenhood, and 
the Keiths, from the great Marshal down to 
the farmer at the Mains, were as obstinate as 
mules ; but this latest wild-flower softened 
her into graciousness. There was a charm 
about the madcap Dick which a mother's 
heart could not altogether resist; but Dick 
had taken to the water like a duck ; had 
years ago deserted the family nest ; and was 
now seldom within hail, except sometimes of 
a moonlight night, when a skittish little 
-cutter, of questionable pedigree, was in 
the offing. So that all the jealous affection 
of a severe, intense, and reticent nature 
liad been concentrated upon her youngest 
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daughter. The girl was the spoilt pet of her 
widowhood. Eppie was perfect, immaculate, 
without flaw or blemish of any sort. To 
eyes not blinded by love, this little gipsy-cat 
was by no means without flaw or blemish. 
Flawless, indeed, she would have missed her 
main attraction, like that kind of china which 
is only perfect when cracked. It would have 
been better for herself and for them all had 
she been broken in — to decorum ; but then, 
perhaps, the wild violet, or rather the sweet- 
briar, flavour of her life — it is the sweet-briar 
and not the sweet violet which scents the 
garden at Fontainbleau — might have eva- 
porated ; and this history might not have 
been written. For though mine is a novel 
without a heroine (as ^Vanity Fair' is a 
novel without a hero), I need not affect to 
disguise that the only maid to whom I mean 
to offer you even a casual introduction, who 

G2 
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could have played the part had I decided to 
fill it, is Eppie Holdfast. But I have na 
heroine — or at most one only — that tight 
little craft, the * Crookit Meg/ 

Mark, as I have said, was a plain man, — 
plain in manner and plain in speech, if not in 
person. His affections were deep though by 
no means effusive ; and he had a specially 
warm place in his heart for his mother, and 
for Eppie too. But he felt that a character 
with some very curious and unaccountable 
traits, which he did not pretend to fathom — 
they were not in his line — was being allowed 
to run to seed ; and he spoke his mind 
frankly and bluntly. This was the beginning 
of the breach which gradually widened as 
Eppie's moods grew day after day more 
wilful and restive and incalculable. For 
Mrs. Holdfast would believe no evil of 
Eppie ; and shut her ears and hardened her 
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heart against whoever ventured to hint that 
this undisciplined favourite would inevitably 
prove a heart-break to her mother. Thus a 
false element came into her life ; while, on 
the other hand, Mark, after a single repulse, 
ivashed his hands of the consequences, and 
went his way. But he too felt sore, angry, 
vexed : it troubled him that anyone should 
come between him and his mother ; and he 
silently resented the injustice, as he con- 
« sidered it, of her choice. Thus division was 
established, with the usual consequences. 

* When love begins to sicken and decay. 
It useth an enforced ceremony, — * 

a ceremony which is never more irksome 
than when it grows up between those who 
are near of kin or near in love ; and Mark 
adored his mother. But Eppie was not 
troubled ; so long as she was permitted to 
go her own way unchallenged, she was 
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supremely tolerant because perfectly indif- 
ferent 

Yet there had been a time — now some 
seasons past — ^when Eppie's fate hung in the 
balance. 
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VIII. 

FoNTAiNBLEAU is built OH a heathery plateau 
upon the summit of the Heughs. Anyone 
acquainted with the coast knows Longhaven, 
— a, ravine or chasm which penetrates for 
well nigh a quarter of a mile into the solid 
land ; and at the upper end of this ravine the 
old farm-house stands — or stood within the 
memory of living men. There is another 
chasm a hundred yards further south called 
Pothead ; another beyond it called Heirs 
Lum. Opposite Hell's Lum, and nearly 
blocking up the passage from the open sea> 
is the island of Dunbuy. This is the last of 
the great granite headlands; thereafter the 
cliffs break away, and the coast sinks down 
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to the sandy bents which enclose the Bay of 

Slains. 

The farm of Achnagatt lies behind the 

sandhills which shelter it from the sea, and is 
separated from Fontainbleau by the great 

south road that now is, and by an affluent of 
the Water of Slains. Fontainbleau has no 
shelter of any kind, — it stands, as I have 
said, upon the summit of the cliff, and the 
fierce winter winds beat upon its windows 
day and night. Sometimes, when the winds 
have churned the waves into yeast, the win- 
dows that look to the east are white with the 
driving foam. No tree can take root upon 
that inclement seaboard ; the alder bushes 
whenever they rise above the garden wall 
are cut across as by a knife. What may be 
called the arable district of this country is 
singularly unpicturesque ; but when, leaving 
the plateau, we descend into the chasms 
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along the coast, we enter another world, — a 
world of romance and mystery, of light and 
shade, of stem strength and tender beauty, 
where the measured beat of the wave and 
the sorrowful complaint of the sea-mew only 
add to the impressive solitariness of the 
scene. The path which leads from Fontain- 
bleau to the shore, zig-zagging among 
bracken, winding round boulders, resting 
beside bubbling spring or mossy bank of 
ferns and primroses, — ^the blue sea and the 
white sea-birds framed in every variety of 
green, — is one of the most delightful that 
can be imagined. The promontory between 
Longhaven and Pothead consists of a suc- 
cession of heathery knolls, sparsely planted 
with scraggy spruce and juniper bushes, 
where the earliest woodcock is sure to alight, 
it being the first bit of cover this side 
Norway. At the extreme point even the 
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heather wears off, and the bare rocks rise 
naked and jagged from the water, yellow 
with lichen and brown with tangle. 

They used to call a particular ledge or 
niche on this headland 'Charlie's Howff/ 
This was the natural observatory from which 
Uncle Ned took his bird's-eye views of that 
comer of the universe which he had made his 
own. And the cool sparkling water of the 
Rood well, bubbling up from some unfathom- 
able depth below the sea, was- the only 
stimulant which the old tiaturalist on his 
rambles could be persuaded to touch. It was 
older, he asserted, than the oldest vintage in 
the Provost's cellar : of an age indeed to be 
computed, not by years of annual magis- 
tracies, but by great conjunctions and the 
fatal periods of kingdoms. So it went well 
with the bread and cheese which he carried 
with him when on the tramp. 
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"What brings you here, Uncle Ned?" 
little Eppie would inquire — little Eppie, then 
about ten years old. 

''If you lived in the High Street of 
Edinboro', Eppie, you would sit at the window 
to see the folk gae by. So I sit here to see 
my freens pass — the sea-birds, and the 
porpoises, and the whales. It's the calendar 
that shows me the time o' year. When I 
notice the lang wedges o' wild swans and 
bean geese and loons and lang-tailed harelds 
and eider deucks flyin' past to the south, I 
ken that autumn is over and the winter comin'. 
Then when they begin to return it is a sign 
and a testimony that the spring time is at 
hand. Sae when the whales are blowin' 
like waterspoots, and the grampuses roUin' 
about like barrels, and the solans fa'in' like 
bullets into the water, the fisher bodies are 
advised that the great herrin' shoals, that bide 
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in the deep sea till the heat o' summer, are 
nearin' the shore. Truly there's nae month 
in the year like June, wi' the bays a' swarmin' 
wi' fish ; tho' indeed the haill year is a perfec' 
perpetual feast to them that remember Him 
wha designed the birds and the beasts, and 
young and auld bairns — like you and me, 
Eppie." 

At other times he would be accompanied 
by Alister, the sturdy schoolboy, who lived 
under his kinsman's roof — for Alister's father 
and the old boat-builder had been cousins — 
and then the children would have famous 
days of scrambling among the rocks. Eppie 
could climb like a squirrel or a cat ; her eye 
was perfect ; even when on a narrow, slippery 
ledge, with the surf boiling below, her head 
never failed her. It seemed that a spice of 
danger added to the zest of her enjoyment, 
putting her upon her mettle and bracing her 
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nerves. If she could induce Alister to venture 
along a ledge from which he could not return 
without a helping hand, she would skim 
round about him like a sea-mew, and laugh 
unsympathetically at his terror. But in truth 
the boy was a daring cragsman, quite as 
venturesome in reality as Eppie herself ; and 
he had taken the eggs of the shag and the 
peregrine from crags which had never been 
scaled before by anything heavier, than a 
coney or a fox. 

Then they would return to Uncle Ned's 
seat, and at the old man's feet share his 
frugal meal, listening lazily in the sunshine 
to his discursive talk. 

" There's a leam fishing in St. Catherine's 
Dub," he would say, pointing to a deep gash 
in the rocks. " Lang syne, Eppie, a great 
Spanish barque — the St. Catherine by name 
—struck upon that reef. It was a ship of the 
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great Armada, and it carried the Admirars 
flag. It went to the bottom wi' every sowl 
on board. They say that a great store o' 
gowd lies at the bottom o' the Dub, — that 
was the clash of the country side when I was 
a wean. But lang or ever the Armada sailed 
the Danes kent ilka landin'-place alang the 
Heughs. They were wild folk, fearin' neither 
God nor man. Mony a farm-house they 
harried, and they burned the kirks, and 
spared neither mither nor maiden. But in 
the end a great battle was fought at the Ward 
— it began in the dawnin' and lasted far on 
thro' the nicht — and the saut-water thieves 
were forced back to their ships. It was a 
grand deliverance, and the Yerl built a kirk 
on the battle-field, for it v/as said that mair 
than mortal men took part in the fecht. 
That's an auld wife's story, it may be ; but 
that the battle was won wi' God's help we 
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may richtly believe. The kirk stood for a 
thousand years, and may be standin' yet ; for 
ae wild winter nicht a mighty wind arose, and 
blew for a week, so that no man could stand 
against it. When it cejised the kirk was gone 
— it had been owercassen by the sand; and 
indeed the sandbank itsel' may be seen to 
this day at the Water o' Slains." 

Then as the boy and girl grew older he 
ivould take them with him into that imagina- 
tive domain where he spent so many of his 
<iays. 

" When you are a bigger lass, Eppie, you 
shall read the plays of Shakespeare — and you 
too Alister. There has been nae man like 
Shakespeare born into this world. He was 
acquent' wi' a* the devices o' man's heart ; and 
yet had he spent his time like mysel' in 
inquirin' into the ways o' birds and beasts, he 
could not hae been mair familiar wi' their 
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ongoings. There's the teuchit — wha ever 
was better pleased wi' its divertin wiles, which 
indeed have ever seenied to me mair like 
understandin' than instinct ; for afore it could 
steal awa frae its nest and rise anon on broken 
wing, it must hae considered sariously hoo it 
could best beguile us : — 

* I would not, tho' 'tis my familiar sin 
With maids to seem the lapwing, and to jest 
Tongue far from heart, play with all virgins so.' 

How tenderly he peeps into the nest of the 
cushey doo — there's never mair than ae pair of 
young cushies in a nest ! — whar her golden 
couplets are lying saft and snug. And Juliet 
desires a falconer's voice to lure her tassel- 
gentle back again, — just as Alister whistles a 
plover oot o' the lift ; and Coriolanus will be 
to Rome as the osprey to the fish who takes 
it by sovereignty of nature ; and Antony, 
leaving the fight in height, claps on his sea- 
wing and like a doting mallard flies after the 
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Egyptian witch ; and the shy Adonis is the 
dive-dapper peerin' thro' a wave ; and Dun- 
can has nae thocht or suspicion o' that bloody 
midnight business, because the castle o' 
Macbeth is haunted by the swallows, wha 
have built their pendent nests at ilka window ; 
which pruves that the air is sweet and 
delicate, and better than doctors' drugs for 
an auld king. Puir auld Duncan ! — as he sits 
there wi' the sunset touching his grey hairs, 
lisfnin' to the twitterin' o' the swallows, he 
looks a sweet and gentle and contentit auld 
man : and a contentit alild man, my dears, is 
the happiest o' men. But, O my bairns, the 
death-warrant had been signed, and the 
bluidy designs o' twa black hearts — a man's, 
ay, and a woman's — had been registered in 
hell. 

* Within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court, and there the antic sits.* 

H 
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YouVe heard of Leddy Macbeth, Eppie,. 
from your spellin' buik ; some ither day TU 
tell you about Juliet and Coriolanus and 
Antony and Cymbeline, and the thrang o*^ 
kings and clowns and fair women wha have 
been embalmed for ever in the imperishable 
pages o' the chief o' poets." 

This sort of talk went over their heads 
often, no doubt; yet children are far wiser 
than the people who make stories for them 
suppose. 

" Did he live hereabouts ? " Eppie asks. 

" Na, he was never sae far north. Yet 
he kent the sea weel, — though whar he saw 
it, oot o' his dreams, I canna tell. The sea," 
he went on, " that responds like the weather- 
glass to every impulse of the breeze — the 
always- wind-obeying deep — until as the gale 
rises it loses its equilibrium athegither, like a 
man oot o* his wits — ^as mad as the vexed 
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sea — must hae been regarded by Shakespeare 
in a its moods. Timon, weary o' the warld 
and its fickle praise and blame, would mak' 
his grave beside the sea, upon the very hem 
o' the sea, whar its licht foam might beat his 
gravestone daily. And for my ain part, 
bairns, I would love to lie within hearin* 
o' the swall — for the sea never sleeps, and 
it may weel be that even amang the mools 
we micht hear its voice — when ither voices 
are heard nae main Moreover, the sea itsel* 
is full of life, — ^being the image or visible 
manifestation of Him who is the centre and 
the source of life. The vital force o' oor 
Maker is nowhere else sae veevidly personi- 
fied. Therefore, my bairns, the sea to an 
auld man like me has a hopefu' soun' — it 
speaks o* vitality and immortality, — like him 
that said, * Thou shalt not leave my soul in 
hell, neither shalt thou suffer thy Holy One 

H 2 
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to see corruption/ The auld prophet indeed 
believed that the sea was unquiet because it 
was sorrowful — there is sorrow on the sea 
it cannot be quiet, says he ; but Jeremiah's 
knowledge of the sea was leemited, and he 
lived before the art o' boat-buildin' had been 
brought to oor present perfection, so that 
there was a prejudice against the saut water 
amang his . countrymen. But Shakespeare 
kent weel that the habitual motion o' the sea 
is pleasant and blythesome ; for when Per- 
dita dances Florizel wishes her a wave o' the 
sea that she might do nothing but that ; and 
in verra truth, the fa' o' a wave and the 
footfa' o' a blythe lass are twa o' the sweetest 
:souns. in this astonishin' warld." 

It cannot be doubted, I think, that the 
ideal domain into which his companionship 
^ivith Uncle Ned brought Alister Ross tended 
to enrich a character that would otherwise 
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have been mainly noticeable for simplicity^ 
shrewdness, and natural candour — a clear 
and limpid soul such as the gods love ; but 
somehow or other the influence was, or 
seemed to be, wasted on Eppie : the ideal 
ran off her, as water off a duck's back. 
Uncle Ned loved her as if she had been 
his daughter, and perhaps he loved her none 
the less because he felt, as the old Puritans 
would have said, that he was fighting for 
her soul — that the struggle between him 
and the Devil for this ' precious piece of 
childhood' was still a drawn battle. Her 
wilfulness, her insensibility, the spirit of 
mockery by which she was possessed, were 
purely impish ; yet her dauntless courage, 
her directness, her brightness, fascinated 
and dazzled him. Her heart was still tor- 
pid, he would own ; but love might thaw 
the ice, and breathe a woman's soul, a 
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woman's sense of duty and devotedness, into 
the cold bosom of this wilful kelpie. 

But, as I have said, the ideal solution 
which was to thaw her selfishness into 
sacrifice, her impishness into womanliness, 
had not yet begun to work. She was seven- 
teen years of age ; a choice piece of work- 
manship ; in splendid health, and without 
a touch of fear. On her eighteenth birth- 
day (her birthday fell in the winter-time — 
she was born in the terrjble winter of '82) 
she had sat with Uncle Ned at 'Charlie's 
Howff,' while the great white gulls sailed 
majestically along the cliffs, and the raven 
and the peregrine screamed at the intruders 
out of the sky. There had been a sprink- 
ling of snow during the night ; the frost 
was keen, and the limpid stream that trickled 
from the Rood well was being gradually 
translated by incrustation into a pendent 
crystal, — ^an enormous icicle. 
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" See, Eppie," said Uncle Ned, pointing 
to certain sharp and delicate imprints upon 
the snow, " mony hae been here this momin' 
besides you and me. That's a rabbit's foot, 
and that's a roe's. What has brocht the 
buck doun to the sea ? Hell be oot o' sorts 
likely, and wantin' a taste o' the saut-water. 
A haill thicket o' patricks hae been scrapin' 
on the lee side o' this drift. And here's 
the lang taes o' the woodcock, and — Gude 
guide us, Eppie — the webbed fute o' a 
wild-goose ! There hae been some fine 
ploys here in the star-licht ! That's a hare's 
seat beside the hedge : pussie has washed her 
face, and curled her whiskers, and noo she's 
aff to the neeps. There's mony a simple 
history, my dear, to be read by the hedge- 
rows and the burn-side in the winter time : 
and I never weary o' spellin' oot the letters. 
I'm an auld man noo ; but they're a' as 
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wonnerfu* to me as when I was a wean» 
For it's true what the Apostle says, tho' 
aiblins no in the sense he intendit : Ever 
learnin', and yet never able to come to the 
knowledge o' the truth. For the truth is 
unfathomable and unsearchable.** 

" I don't see what good it has done you, 
Uncle Ned," says the young realist in her 
blunt fashion. *' What's the good of a thing 
that's good for nothing ? " she adds, in the 
very words of the philosophy of David 
Hume. 
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IX. 

■ 

Alister loved Eppie, but Eppie did not 
love Alister. In this, however, there was 
no disparagement of Alister : for Eppie 
loved no one except herself. In point of 
fact Eppie- liked Alister as much perhaps 
as she was capable of liking. There might 
be, as I imagine, a subtle vein of sensuous- 
ness in this chilly nature ; but Love ? — of that 
as yet she knew nothing. Alister was strong 
' and active, a fine specimen of the Scandina- 
vian type of manliness ; and Eppie saw that 
he was true and simple and warm-hearted — 
and yet she did not love him. She admired 
his rustic bravery, his open-mindedness, his. 
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faith in herself, as well as the frank blue 
eyes and the stalwart limbs of his outer man, 
— somewhat in the way that a man admires 
a handsome woman, with whom he is minded 
to flirt, but whom he does not mean to 

marry. That was all. 

♦ » 

Once indeed she had nearly thawed. 
They had been out in the Fontainbleau 
skiff, fishing and fowling, and they were 
floating homewards in the autumn moon- 
light — a fathom or two from the cliffs. The 
glamour of the moonlight was around them. 
Birds of calm sat brooding on the charmed 
wave. An occasional auk floated past with 
the tide, its head under its wing. Then 
they came to a huge stack of snow-white 
rocks o ^ which the moonlight rested broad 
and full. Half way up the cliff* a blue heron 
— a bird seen once in fifty years or so, and 
associated with quaint and fantastic super- 
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stitions — was perched on one leg in a cleft 

of the precipice. It was blue in every 
feather as a summer sky at morning. The 

ledge where it had posted itself was exactly 
like a niche carved on purpose to hold a 
relic or a little statue or a picture of a saint. 
The moon was full, and the bird looked as 
if the cliff had been made for it.^ Something 
in the solitariness and the strangeness of the 
surroundings touched Eppie. She was sit- 
ting on the same seat with Alister, and a 
sort of pathetic gleam came into her eyes. 
He stole his arm round her waist without 
speaking. She did not resist ; her head lay 
upon his shoulder; she nestled closer and 
closer. A sudden awe, an unaccountable 
tenderness, had taken possession of her. 
Alister heard a smothered sob, — a hot tear 



^ I am indebted to Mr. A. C. Swinburne for the picture 
of the blue heron. 
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dropped upon his hand. Then he bent his 
head — I do not know that he kissed her — 
but he whispered in her ear. "Ay Alister, 
dear A lister," she answered in a broken 
voice. Had the crust cracked at last ? 

But when the boat touched the shore 
she sprang from his arms, and thereafter 
she did not speak to him for a month. They 
had been brother and sister ; now they were 
lovers ; and the whole soul of the wilful girl 
rebelled against the claim, which in a mo- 
ment of incalculable weakness she had seemed 
to allow. 

Then Alister was despatched to a station 
in the south, and they did not meet again 
for a year or two. When he came back, in 
the summer of the year One — promoted to 
a fair place in the service — he heard that 
old Hacket was on his death-bed, and that 
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Harry Racket would be the new laird of 
Yokieshill. 

This, I think, was the turning-point of 
Eppie's life. Had she yielded at that time 
to the soft persuasions of her better nature, 
she might have been saved. 



PART III. 



THE RACKETS OF YOKIESHILL 



X. 

It was during the year of AHster's absence 
in the south that Eppie s acquaintance with 
young Racket began — at some harvest-home 
or other rustic merry-making. The Hackets 
belonged to the gentry ; but the old laird 
of Yokieshill was a complete recluse, having 
withdrawn himself before his boy grew up 
from the society of the county. He was in 
bad odour both as master and neighbour. 
Insolent and overbearing by nature, he be- 
came morose and savage as the darkness 
deepened round him. It was a gloomy 
house, haunted by memories of evil-doing, 
standing gauntly among the melancholy 
moors. Mrs. Hacket had died when her 
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boy was born ; and thereafter no woman 
of the better sort had entered its doors. 
There was a tacit antipathy between father 
and son ; a dreary childhood — how unutter- 
ably dreary is the shy isolation of a child ! — 
had matured into a sullen manhood ; and 
altogether the outlook for Harry Hacket 
ivhen he came of age was one which the 
most poverty-stricken hind on the estate 
need not have envied. He was grossly 
ignorant ; he had no companions except 
his gun and his dogs ; his conscience was 
obtuse ; paroxysms of passion had acquired 
for him the reputation of a bully, while, in 
truth, the habitual ill-usage to which he had 
been exposed, by crushing the animal spirits 
and the native elasticity of childhood, had 
made him a coward. 

" The stars in their courses fight against 
Sisera," the Doctor said, discussing with 
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Uncle Ned the character of the young 
squire. 

*' Ay, Doctor, but what business had the 
stars to tak* ony part in the strife ? Hoo 
are we to guide oor battles if the stars come 
doun and fight like the auld gods on this 
side and on that ? But there's some men 
who never get a chance : they are reprobates 
. from the beginning. Heaven and earth have 
conspired against them. Ifs ane o' the 
mysteries o' this warld which metapheesics 
and theology have clean failed to expiscate. 
But between oorsels. Doctor, I've aye had 
great sympathy with Sisera. The stars 
werena verra particular in their choice o* 
tools. A nail in a sleepin' man's lug — it's no 
fair." 

Yet this swaggering young fellow was 

presentable enough. Although he knew 

nothing of the dainties that are bred in a 

I 2 
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book, he had a certain measure of natural 
shrewdness which served to keep him out of 
any quite fatal scrapes. He was strongly 
built ; his features were, massive ; his crisp 
black hair had a natural curl ; the large 
black eyes were sombre but penetrating. 
Their stealthiness was not visible to the 
casual observer — the stealthiness of a wild 
animal which has been hunted from its 
cradle, whose ancestors have been hunted 
from immemorial time. There was an under- 
bred look about him, it is true, which would 
have made him, in spite of his broad chest 
and masterful air, distasteful to a woman of 
true cultivation ; but then the girls about 
Yokieshill were not gifted with the keen and 
educated perceptions of the gentlewoman. 
The lasses who worked on the neighbouring 
farms were, many of them, sufficiently 
comely; and as their moral standard was not 
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high, the fact that Lizzie Cheves or Chirsty 
Murrison had been seen with the young 
laird in the gloaming was rather a feather 
in her cap than otherwise. Harry had no 
scruples on this or on any other subject; 
desire and its gratification went hand in hand ; 
and by the time he was five-and-twenty he 
had contrived to win for himself an unsavoury 
repute among honest women. 

It was not to be wondered at in the 
circumstances that Harry Hacket should have 
sought the society of his inferiors. He could 
not, in fact, help himself. He was shut out, 
by his father's habits and by his own, from 
the great houses of the neighbourhood. Man 
is a gregarious animal, and Harry Hacket 
was driven by the social instinct, by the 
craving for companionship, to the public- 
house and the bothie. Then he was the 
young laird. A great part of the land round 
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about had been inherited or acquired by his 
father. The fortunes of many of these simple 
people would by-and-by come to depend on 
his good-will. He was not loved ; but he 
was tolerated, invited, encouraged. He and 
his father were barely on speaking terms. 
The old man had grown very miserly ; it was 
his last enjoyment in a world which he did not 
love and more or less despised. Harry might 
commit as many follies as he pleased, but he 
must not expect his father to pay for them. 
At that time smuggling by land and by sek 
was in full swing ; foreign wines and silks as 
well as home-made spirits were at famine 
prices ; the illicit traffic was a lucrative one. 
Harry was driven by his necessities to consort 
with men who habitually and successfully 
evaded the law. Even by these men he was 
not trusted : a true instinct warned them 
against one who was destitute of the rudi- 
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mentary principles of honour which axe current 
among thieves, who was at heart a coward ; 
but then he was useful to them. Had he 
been openly hostile, the son of the resident 
proprietor who was constantly wandering 
about the moors with his gun and his dogs, 
might have come inconveniently in their way. 
He would certainly have learnt that the Black 
Moss was frequented not by wild ducks only. 
Harry was proud in his coarse ignorant 
fashion ; he would not have married a cottar's 
daughter even to spite his father ; for in his 
own conceit he belonged to the upper class 
which could do what it liked with the lower ; 
and he internally resented the familiarities 
which he was forced to accept from his 
associates. 

This is not a nice character, but it was one 
very common in Scotland in the year One — 
the home-bred son of the miserly or impe- 
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cunious laird, whose education had been 
neglected, and whose morals had been worse 
than neglected. Uncle Ned was very tolerant : 
he believed that, rough-hew them how we 
may, a divinity shapes our ends ; that the 
world would go topsy-turvy were there no 
hand behind the scenes to keep the puppets 
on their feet ; and that without some such 
unseen direction education becomes an utterly 
hopeless enterprise. But even Uncle Ned 
admitted that Harry Hacket was a difficulty; 
and when, in spite of such warnings as he 
could give her, Eppie Holdfast's name began 
to be associated with the young laird's, he 
turned away with a dull but poignant feeling 
of pain and displeasure in his heart to which 
his simple nature had been hitherto unused. 
But Eppie was not blinded. 
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XL 

I don't want to do Eppie any injustice. She 
,was a remarkably fine animal — her physique 
was splendid — she had magnificent vitality. 
Her skin was pure and her eye bright with 
perfect health. But she had never been broken 
into harness, and at length she became un- 
manageable. What strict control and discipline 
might have effected I cannot pretend to say 
— something, not everything, for the vice was 
in the blood. It requires something more 
than the wise direction of man — it needs the 
fire of Almighty God — to warm the cold and 
calculating instincts of a worldly nature into 
the glow of sacrifice and the ideality of love. 
There were all sorts of superficial contrarieties 
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in Eppie's nature ; she was hard yet cunnings 
icy yet sensitive, frank yet reticent. On one 
side she seemed rude, blunt, imperious ; yet 
she had that native capacity for treachery 
which is bred in the bone of the wild cat and 
the hawk. The girl was utterly fearless ; 
yet nature had armed her with the stealthy 
arts with which she arms the weaker animals. 
You say that this is an unnatural combina- 
tion ? But there are no vital inconsistencies 
in such a character as I am sketching. Given 
an original basis of urgent and clamant 
selfishness, and to compass its end any 
disguise can be assumed, or rather it can 
shape itself into any mould. Poor Eppie 
must have committed some dreadful crime in 
a prior state of existence, for even in her 
bluntest moments she was watchful — ever on 
the alert to guard against surprise. 

Eppie was not blinded. But Harry was 
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the young laird ; and his wife might be — 
should be — would be — a great lady. Why 
not ? said Eppie to herself. But to become 
a great lady it was necessary to marry this 
man ; and then she had to ask herself if she 
loved him as she would love her husband. 
Well — she was not quite sure of her feelings 
— he repelled and attracted her as the load- 
stone attracts and repels. She knew by repute 
that he was sulky and passionate ; she had a 
sort of moral conviction that he was a coward. 
He might have behaved badly to girls — to 
do Eppie justice, the worst of his iniquities 
were not known to her ; well, girls must look 
after themselves as she meant to look after 
herself ; but cowardice — that was a crime in 
a man which it was difficult to forgive. And 
then there was Alister. Poor Alister ! Lord 
of his presence and no land beside, as Uncle 
Ned would say. 
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"Come, Mr. Hacket/' she said, "and I 
will show you the glede*s nest." 

They had wandered across the heathery 
JcnoIIs until they had reached the Bloody 
Hole. A smile of malice suddenly lighted 
up Eppie's face, which had hitherto that day 
been simply grave and attentive ; here she 
would test him. The Bloody Hole is shaped 
like a W ; the peregrines had built their nest 
at the junction of the V's ; had built it there 
beyond the memory of mortals. Going back 
the other day, I felt that there was some- 
thing vitally amiss when I found that the 
eyrie was deserted, and that the birds rose, 
shrieking shrilly, from a distant bluff. 

I take the W as the readiest available 
illustration ; but it is not a perfectly accurate 
one, for the central Ijmb which divides the 
chasm into two profound gulfs is connected 
with the land by a narrow neck only, which 
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for twenty or thirty yards is sharper than a 
knife at the summit. An acrobat, a rope- 
dancer, a Blondin could not find footing 
upon its polished and perilous edge. The 
invisible thread with which the Lilliput girl 
threads her invisible needle is barely finer. 
But along the north face of the cliff, a few 
feet from the summit, there is a narrow shelf 
— no, not a shelf — for there are merely a 
succession of detached knobs of rock, and an 
occasional bush of the common sea-pink. 
This is the road to the glede's nest ; and 
with his arms thrown across the edge, and 
moving his feet warily from knob to knob 
and from bush to bush, the hardy cragsman 
of the district can cross the mauvais pas. 
Eppie and Alister had been familiar with the 
place since they were children ; and fami- 
liarity had made them bold and confident. 
It had no terrors for the girl, and leaving 
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Harry upon the land she sped swifdy along 
the narrow footway. 

" Come," she cried, in a voice shrill as a 
mocking-bird's, as she planted herself se- 
curely on the other bank; *'come, I am 
waiting for you." And then he knew that 
the attentive eyes were fixed curiously upon 
him. 

Well — ^he tried it, and he did not suc- 
ceed. Half-way across, his head failed him, 
his nerve gave way. A tuft of grass to 
which he had trusted had not been securely 
rooted, and his foot dangled over the gulf in 
empty space. He became actually sick with 
fright. He felt that in another moment he 
would be tumbling through thin air into the 
abyss beneath. Ere that moment came 
Eppie was by his side. " Be a man," she 
said, "or I canna help you." Her steady 
voice steadied him. *' There's a crack in the 
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Tock at your foot — there^— there." The fear 
of death was upon him, but it made him 
quick to follow her guidance. " Now lightly 
upon the grass — ^lightly — ^lightly — now on 
the rock." And thus they regained the solid 
land. 

Wiping the perspiration from his brow, 
and eyeing her savagely, " D^n it," he said 
ivith a sulky oath, " that's a pretty place to 
bring a man ! " 

But he was pale and cowed ; and Eppie 
with a thrill of triumph felt that she was his 
master. 
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XIL 

" Harry," said Eppie, as they, stood on the 
SapHn Brae, " I dorft Know that mither 
would like me to ride so far." 

'* Oh, never heed, Eppie ; we'll be hame 
before dark." 

Eppie was a bold rider, and she looked 
splendid in the rustic habit which her own 
deft fingers had woven. Her steed was only 
a ' shalt ' or * shaltie/ a half-bred, half-broken 
native of the farm, yet a wiry and inde- 
fatigable little beast. The breed of highland 
ponies has died out now, more's the pity. 

It is the spring-time ; a soft wind is 
blowing from the south ; and the braes of 
Fontainbleau are white with cowslips. Eppie 
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looks splerfdid ; her face is flushed with the 
excitement of the gallop up the Saplin Brae 
to the ridge above Yokieshill; the young 
laird has dismounted to tighten a girth and 
adjust a stirrup ; he gazes up into her face 
with eyes that are brimful of passion. He 
has never had a toy like this before ; his 
longing to clasp it, to seize it, to make it his 
own, takes away his breath at times; he is 
mad with desire. They have raced up the 
steep ascent ; the horses took the bits be- 
tween their teeth and flew like the wind; 
and now they are resting on the summit 
And at their feet is the old house of Yokies- 
hill, and the mosses round about that the 
wild duck love, and the blue sea edged with 
a white line of breakers, and circled by the 
sandhills of Slains. And all the land be- 
tween is owned by the laird of Yokieshill, 
who is dying at home in his bed. 

K 
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The tempter selected an exceedingly 
high mountain from which to show the 
tempted all the kingdoms of the world and 
the glory of them. 

Harry Hacket was but a coarse and 
rustic edition of Mephistopheles ; yet he 
judged rightly when he brought Eppie in 
their rides to the Saplin Brae. For from 
thence she could behold all the goodly 
heritage which she coveted; and distance 
gave the gaunt old Scotch house a charm 
which would not have stood the test of a 
closer acquaintance. 

" Let me call you Eppie," he had asked 
on one occasion as they stood on this 
spot 

" My name s Euphame," she had an- 
swered calmly. " There's aye been a Eu- 
phame Holdfast in Fontainbleau or ever 
there was a Hacket in Yokieshill ; but you 
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may call me Eppie if it pleases you, I am 



sure/' 



" And you will call me Harry ? " 

"Surely," she answered, returning his 
ardent glance with a shrug of her pretty 
shoulders. " Harry's a prettier name than 
Hacket." 

" What ails you at Hacket ? '' he said 
gloomily, for he secretly hated the name 
which belonged to his father as well as to 
himself. 

" Oh, the name s guid enough for them 
that owns it," she replied, with airy indiffer- 
ence. *' Naebody of course would tak' it for 
choice." 

After this fashion it had been settled that 
' Eppie ' and * Harry ' were to be substituted 
for ' Miss Holdfast ' and * Mr. Hacket.' 
Biting and scartin' are Scots folks' wooin' ; 
and the more he was hurt by the sharp 



K 2 
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tongue and the dangerous teeth of this chilly 
and unapproachable damsel, the more furiously 
did his passion blaze. 

And now the gay knight and his fair 
damozel are pricking on the plain. In that 
barren treeless country, and to these hard 
weather-beaten men and women of the coast, 
the shadowy coverts and the wide park-like 
spaces of Pitfairlie — for which they are bound 
— form an enchanted domain. The sea is 
a sharp taskmaster : never at rest itself, its 
unrest creeps into the blood of those who 
live on its shores ; its companionship implies 
a constant strain. To cross from Peelboro' 
into the Pitfairlie woods was to reach a haven 
of repose after painful wrestling with the east 
wind ; the wavy outlines, the deep shadows, 
the soft greenery of the park rested eye and 
brain wearied by the poignant light And 
then, to add to its attractions, there was *the 
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auld admiral/ who brightened it by his wit 
and enriched it by his goodness — my dear old 
friend, who wore his seventy years lightly 
like a flower, and whose keen tongue and 
mother wit were crisp and bracing as a winter 
morning.^ 

* Gay knight and fair damozd ! ' This is 
my little essay to get a touch of the atmo- 
sphere of the Round Table into my love 
story ; but I find that it does not suit my home- 
spun style. I have to follow, not heavenly 
Una with her milk-white lamb, not Lady of 
the Mere sole-sitting by the shores of old 
romance ; but only Eppie Holdfast and 
Harry Hacket in their ride that spring 
morning across the Buchan rtioors. 

Pitfairlie was delightfully situated. In 
front of the castle a noble chace dotted with 

^ The late Admiral Fergusson of Pitfour was a notable 
figure in Buchan. 
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forest trees — magnificent limes and chestnuts 
— retreated slowly till it lost itself in a thicket 
of spruce and brushwood. The approach 
swept in a succession of fine curves along the 
brink of the river. There were no gates to 
shut in the face of the people ; nothing to 
indicate exactly where the lawn terminated 
or the outer world began. Cottages were 
scattered here and there among the cover f 
blue smoke curled in lazy wreaths over the 
tree-tops. 

They rode through the castle grounds, till 
they came to the barren upland, where the 
plover and the moorfowl breed. It was a 
glorious ride ; the road continually ascending 
from the rich banks of the river to the region 
of the heather and the pine, and disclosing a 
new coign of vantage at every turn. The 
picturesque antiquity of the historic abbey, 
the lordly breadth of the modern mansion, 
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the rose flush of my lady's flower garden, the 
blue curves of the river gleaming through the 
spring greenery of the woodland, the low 
backs of the bushless downs crowned with 
shining crests of purple heather, the white 
swans upon the lake ruflling their snowy 
plumage, or dipping their long necks into the 
clammy weeds, I do not wonder that the 
Peelboro* poets of the year One should have 
waxed eloquent in praise of the fair Pitfairlie 
domain. 

They drew up their panting horses in the 
middle of the encrimsoned downs, and turned 
their faces homeward. A gorcock crowed 
lustily, startling the gathering shadows of the 
night. There was no sound or trace of man ; 
the wild highland cattle that fed upon the 
scrubby herbage were the only denizens of 
these dreary flats. Obstinate, mouse-coloured, 
picturesque little brutes, with shaggy manes 
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and shaggy heads crowned with long branch- 
ing horns, who looked at the riders with 
brown, tranquil, meditative eyes as they went 
past The ox-eyed Juno ! 

" O dear me, how delightful it is ! " sighed 
Eppie to herself. And then as they rode 
home in the dark — if it is ever dark in these 
high northern latitudes — Harry made her 
understand at last that he loved her as such 
men love. Eppie was in a dream ; dreaming 
was a new sensation to her; for Eppie as 
a rule slept the sleep of the just, or at least 
of a perfectly healthy young animal. Two 
voices sounded in her ears — ^the voice of the 
man beside her, and the voice of another who 
had been her playfellow in the old days ; and 
while she listened in an unfamiliar reverie to 
Harry's story, she thought of Alister. But 
all the time she knew, or fancied she knew,, 
that she had made her choice ; for her own 
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self-love was deeper and more vital than any 
other. Ambition had the whole, or well- 
nigh the whole, of her heart ; Love only an 
obscure comer. And for his part, Harry, 

even in that gust of passion, felt that he was 
a fool ; was even then mentally calculating 
how he could win her on the easiest avail- 
able terms. 

But the upshot was that in the meantime 
Eppie had two lovers in hand, to neither 
of whom, however, had she been finally and 
irretrievably pledged. 

Yet though she comforted herself by 
declaring that she had made no promise, it is 
difficult to walk along a knife-edge without 
occasionally risking a false step. Eppie had 
never vowed in so many words to be Harry s 
wife ; but his suit had not been decisively and 
peremptorily rejected, and he had certainly 
been led to believe that the day was coming 
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when he would succeed. If only Alister 
could be kept away until she was safely 
housed at Yokieshill ! 

So the months passed, Eppie still on her 
guard, and hedging, as they say on the turf ; 
grave and silent with Uncle Ned, mocking 
and masterful with Harry Hacket, but 
watchful always ; until on an August evening 
of the year One, Alister Ross, looking 
remarkably handsome in his new uniform, 
returned to Peelboro*. 

"What is to come of it all?" Eppie 
asked herself nervously when, on the day 
following his return, the blue-eyed sailor, 
browned with sea and salt water, and grown 
from a boy into a man (though there was 
still a boyish sparkle in the honest untroubled 
eyes) presented himself at Fontainbleau. 
Eppie in her grave matter-of-fact way was not 
much of a humourist ; yet she smiled to her- 
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self — rather uneasily to be sure — when some- 
how or other the vision of a cat playing 
dexterously with two mice (until she had 
decided which to eat first) inopportunely 
occurred to her. **What brings him here 
where he is not wanted ? " she said pettishly ; 
and indeed she was angry with him and with 
herself, and would have rated him soundly 
had she dared. But Alister looked so big 
and strong and gentle and comely that the 
angry words died upon her lips. " Is it possible 
that I am afraid of him ? Is it possible that 

I " and then Eppie, who had been 

watching him as he made his way through 
the moor, ran up to her room without com- 
pleting the sentence. 

The * Jan Mayen ' entered the harbour at 
Port Henry on October i, 1801, the day 
before Laird Racket died ; and the reader 
will be kind enough to understand, that while 
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I have been chatting with him about old 
times and old stories three weeks have 
passed. The stooks at Fontainbleau have 
been gathered into the farmyard, and the 
Achnagatt ^clyack* is to take place to- 
morrow. 



PART IV. 



THE ACHNAGATT CLYACK 



f 



XIII. 

It was the forenoon of the day on which the 
Achnagatt harvest-home was to be held ; 
and Mrs. Mark and her daughters were busy 
in the kitchen preparing ' sowens * and other 
delicacies for the entertainment. I have not 
got a copy of Mrs. Dods in the house, and 
cannot therefore give you any authoritative 
recipes for the dishes that were being made 
ready. There were bannocks, and oat cakes, 
and piles of fresh butter, and basins of yellow 
cream, and an ample supply of Glendronoch, 
The girls were pictures of health ; their short 
petticoats disclosed serviceable, though by 
no means clumsy, feet and ankles ; their arms 
were bare and bespattered with the flour arid 
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oatmeal which they were baking into the 
delicious home-made bread of the farm- 
house, — not the arms more white than milk 
of which the poet sings, but good, honest, 
sturdy arms, tanned a little by the sun while 
milking, and reddened a little by the fire 
when cooking. The girdle was suspended 
over the peats, and there was a constant 
running to and fro between it and the baking 
board. Cousin Kate was considered the 
prettiest of these unsophisticated Graces ; 
but Kate was the housewife too ; and indeed 
a sort of commander-in-chief, who looked 
after her father s accounts, and took charge 
of the dairy. Mrs. Mark's exertions in 
bringing these nice girls, and one or two 
rather violently disposed schoolboys, into the 
world, associated as they had been with a 
growing tendency to plumpness, had induced 
her to hand over the active duties of pre- 
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paring for the feast to her slimmer daughters ; 
while she and Miss Sherry — who had been 
brought out from Peelboro' by Mark on the 
previous evening — ^sat in the ingle-neuk with 
their spinning-wheels, — the constant com- 
panion of gentle and simple at the time of 
which I am writing. Altogether the kitchen 
was highly picturesque. The girls flitting to 
and fro, with their sparse petticoats and up- 
turned sleeves, in the frisky mettlesomeness 
of earliest maidenhood ; Miss Sherry, with 
her old-fashioned spinning-wheel (which is 
being again introduced into our drawing- 
rooms in an inane and irrelevant way) ; the 
long array of shining pots and pans and 
willow-pattern plates suspended in a haik 
above the dresser ; the gipsy-looking girdle ; 
the wide, homely, hospitable fireplace; the 
ruddy glow of the peats ; the gathering sha- 
dows of the October night ; — it is one of 
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those * symphonies ' in light and shade which 
are not easily forgotten, especially by chil- 
dren, artists, and lovers. 

Miss Sherry was an institution of Peel- 
boro', where she and her sister Grace lived 
in one of the nicest houses of the town. 
Each of those old patrician mansions had its 
motto [had — for they are all gone) carved in 
good broad Scots over the doorway. 'Feir 
the Lord.' 'Flie from syn.' 'Mak for lyf 
everlastin'.' * No this lyf is bot vanity.' 
^ Svear note.' The house occupied by Miss 
Sherry and her sister had belonged to the 
Earls Marischal, and their defiant distich — 
^ They haif sayd : Qhat sayd they ? Lat 
them say' — ^was nearly as characteristic of 
its present occupants as of the old fighting 
Keiths. These elderly Scotch ladies of the 
year One had indeed small regard for what 
would now be termed public opinion and the 
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proprieties. Miss Sherry was one of this 
race of old Scottish gentlewomen ; for though 
hy no means rich, and mixing rather with the 
middle than with the upper classes, she had 
a strain of gentle blood in her veins which 
made her fifteenth or sixteenth cousin to all 
the great people in the county. The old 
Admiral loved Miss Sherry and her caustic 
speech ; he called her * cousin,' and always 
sent the sisters a fat goose on New Year's 
Day. He made a point of calling upon 
them whenever he visited the burgh (which 
he represented in Parliament — the Provost 
and two other freeholders forming the con- 
stituency ; and a very good constituency it 
was — ^holding remarkably sound and consti- 
tutional opinions), and drank a glass of their 
elderberry wine without wincing, and indeed 
in the cheeriest possible spirit Her niece, 
Mrs. Mark, was naturally proud of the con- 

L 2 
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nection ; and Miss Sherry was always a 
welcome visitor at the farm. She was a 
neat, natty, daintily dressed old lady; and 
her sharp face and keen eyes (which had 
seen seventy summers) were nearly as fresh 
as her grand-nieces', and disclosed a fund of 
shrewd intelligence and sarcastic life. She 
had witnessed in her time a good deal of 
hard living, and hard drinking, ancj hard 
swearing, without being prudishly scandal- 
ised. Yet her directness of speech and 
somewhat easy morals belonged to the out- 
side, and there was a sound heart and high 
principle behind. 

" And the Doctor bid me tell you," Miss 
Sherry was saying, as she sat burrin' at her 
wheel, " that he*d be here before dark and 
bring John Skinner wi' him — (that ham's not 
what it used to be). The auld man's be- 
ginnin' to fail — he's no sae soople as he was 
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•when I mind him first ; but he has a gran' 
voice for a man o' his years — he's auchty if 
he's a day — and he sings his ain sangs verra 
sweetly. We maun hae the Ewie wi' the 
Crookit Horn, or TuUochgorum. It's fear- 
some, Marion, to think how auld we are 
gettin' ; it's saxty years last June since he 
was clapt into the Tolbooth by the sodgers, 
and his wife — ^puir thing — at the doun-lying, 
Weel-a-wat, the Doctor may flyte as he likes 
at the like o' us " — ^all these old Buchan 
ladies were stout for Episcopacy — ** but he'd 
best let that flee stick to the wa'. He's a 
snell body the Doctor ; he wunna argue wi' 
an auld wife like me, and if I drive him into 
a corner he jist taks his pinch o' snuff, and 
tells me that I maun hae heard that the deil 
and the dean begin wi' ae letter ; when the 
deil gets the dean the kirk '11 be the better ; 
and then he maks me the yeligant bow which 
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he learnt at the Court o* Louise Quinze — sa 
he says — and marches aff wi'oot waitin' for 
an answer. But he's a steady hand at a 
rubber — that I maun alloo — ^and after a' the 
body s kind in his way — though pecoo- 
liar." 

*' What's become of your feyther, lasses ? " 
Mrs. Mark observes to her daughters. '' The 
barn must be ready by this time; and the 
folk 'ill be arrivin' shortly. Sae run and 
dress yoursels, my dears, and auntie and I'll 
see that the cakes dinna singe." 

So the three Graces rush up the wooden 
stairs to don their finery ; and Miss Sherry 
resumes. 

" I maun speak to the Doctor about oor 
Kirsty, — she'll hae to stan' the session. Kirsty 
considers a lad jist perfect salvation ; and I've 
aften tellt her how it wud end. Yet when 
she cam' to me wi' her head in her apron, I 
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culdna believe my ears, for she s a dounricht 
fright. * Kirsty Meerison/ says I, * it's not 
possible — an ill-fa'ured limmer like you ! 
Wha in the name o' mercy s the feyther o' 
the wean ? * ' Indeed, Miss Sherry,' says the 
impudent hizzy in a bleeze at the notion, * I 
could hae got plenty o' feythers/ " 

'* Dear me," says Mrs. Mark, " I'm sorry 
for Kirsty." 

" But it's the same wi' them a — a lad's 
jist perfect salvation. And there's Mark's 
sister, Eppie Holdfast — she'll be comin' to 
the ploy, nae doobt ? " 

*' She wudna say when Kate gaed up to 
see. The auld mither has been but poorly 
this month back " 

'* It's little Eppie cares for her mither," 
Miss Sherry retorted, "and she'll come if 
she chooses, you may depend on that. I din- 
na like the clash I hear aboot Eppie in the 
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Broch. There's that nice lad frae Moray — 
at least they say that baith he and Uncle Ned 
belang to Fochabers — Alister Ross is clean 
daft aboot her ; but Eppie, they tell me, 
hands up her nose at him. And they do say 
— ^but yell ken best, Marion, though there's 
aye water whar the stirkie drowns — that she's 
ower thick wi' young Racket " 

" Harry is laird noo," Mrs. Mark inter- 
posed. 

" To be sure, we a' ken that the laird's 
dead," says Miss Sherry. "He was an 
acquaintance o' mine in auld days, afore he 
gaed gyte — never a freen'. There were 
some bad stories aboot him lang syne, and 
if puir Rob Cheves hadna been a fule, we 
micht hae gotten some verra enterteenin' 
information noo that Jack Hacket's safe awa. 
And young Hairy 's a bad boy, or I'm mistaen. 
Bourd not wi' bawtie ; and if Eppie comes, I 
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maun gie her a word o' advice. Mark should 
look after her a bit" 

"Eppie 11 gang her ain gait, auntie — ^we 
maunna mell. But I shouldna wonner if 
baith Alister and Hairy Racket were at the 
ploy to-night " 

" Hairy Hacket ! " exclaimed Miss Sherry. 
^* It's no a week sin' the auld man was buried. 
It wudna be decent, but it's little for decency 
he cares." 

" Weel, auntie, I dinna ken ; but Mark 
met him on the road yestreen, and he thocht 
it was neeborlike to ask him to come across. 
Mark's very simple — ^honest man ! — but Hairy 
was as ceevil as could be, and Mark thinks 
hell come." 

Then the guests began to arrive. 
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XIV. 

The farm lads and lasses were sent to eat 
their cakes and sup their 'sowens' in the 
barn ; whereas Dr. Caldcail, Mr. Skinner, 
Captain Knock, and one or two more of the 
better sort, were ushered into the parlour^ 
Mark gave his friends a cordial greeting and 
a tremendous * grip ; * and they forthwith 
gathered round the hospitable board, where 
the savoury messes prepared by the Graces 
were steaming invitingly. A cold turkey, a 
red-hot haggis, crappit-heads, mealy puddings^ 
a roly-poly— these old Scotch dishes were 
worthy of the worthy people who were bred 
upon them. So long as the * Noctes Ambro- 
sianae ' survive — and the Noctes will live 
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when the radicals and republicans who sneer 
at the ambrosial nights and their ideal gluttony 
are eaten of worms (the poor worms !) — the 
memory at least of this national and historical 
fare will be kept fresh and savoury — embalmed 
in immortal prose. 

** Mr. Skinner will ask a blessing on these 
mercies," says Mark ; and then they set to, 
and ate as they could eat in the year One. 

A sweet and venerable old man was John 
Skinner, genial and easy-tempered as a singer 
of songs should be, yet with a quiet tenacity 
of character and conviction that could have 
nerved him to die had it been required of him 
for what he deemed to be the truth of God. 
The evil persecuting days, when he had been 
dragged from his bed to jail for venturing to 
minister to the scattered remnant, had passed 
away like a bad dream ; and now, loved and 
honoured by gentle and simple, he saw his 
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children's children at his knee, and peace in 
Israel. He had been a poet of the people 
before Robert Burns was born ; and now 
^ puir Robbie ' was dead, and the old man 
mourned for him as for a brother. 

Captain Knock, who was seated beside 
the comely hostess, was in great force. 

" A remarkable turkey, Mrs. Holdfast, a 
verra fine turkey indeed, and you maun favor 
me wi' the receipt for the stuffing which is 
maist excellent. But if you had seen the 
breed we had at Tillymaud ! they were simply 
stu-pen-dious ! I mind the Admiral dining 
wi' me ae day. * Captain,* says he, * that 
turkey weighs fifteen punds good.' * Fifteen 
punds ! ' says I. * FU wager a dozen of 
Bordeaux that it's thirty if it's an ounce.' 
^ Done ! ' says he — and we had it oot o' the 
dish and weighed upon the spot. It was five- 
and-thirty punds, as I'm a leein' sinner ! 
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The Admiral wudna believe his eyes ; but he 
sent the hogshead a' the same, and gude 
claret it was, and weel liket for mony a day. 
We ca ed it the thirty-five." 

Miss Sherry for her share had a minister 
on either hand, — the kindly representatives, 
of the rival creeds. 

*' The Doctor tells me, John Skinner, 
that ye are leavin' us for gude and a'. That 
maunna be ; the bishop's a worthy man and 
a gude son ; but it wud be a sin to tak' you 
from your auld freens." 

" Indeed, Miss Sherry, Vm beginnin' to 
break, and the lasses are a' forisfamiliate, 
and in spite of the Gude Book and a bit sang 
at times the house feels lonely, tho' Kirsty is 
a canty and couthie lass." 

" And the Pharos o' Linshart," said the 
Doctor, " will be darkened ! Have you 
considered how the Longside lads will 
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wun thro* the Longgate bogs on the mirk 
nights ? " 

"We are unaecoontable beings," replied 
the old man softly. " Will you believe me, 
Miss Sherry, that I canna thole the notion 
o' extinguishing that poor little Pharos, as oor 
reverend freen' ca's it ? It has burned there 
for fifty years as steady as the Polar star. I 
was tellin' the laird that he maun execute a 
mortification on its behalf : but he says that 
in that case the auld man maun bide to see 
that it burns fairly. Indeed, Pitfour has a 
kind heart, and I sent him a bit rhyming 
letter o' thanks for a* the gude he has daen 
to me and mine." 

" You maun gie me a copy, John Skin- 
ner," says Miss Sherry. " I dearly love 
your verses — yours and Robbie's ; tho* the 
Doctor here is a for Pop, and Swift, and 
Addison — feckless bodies wi' their fushion- 
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less English trashtrie. But you see he has 
nae ear for music, puir man ! " 

" Come, come, Miss Sherry, that's not 
fair. I could ance dance Tullochgorum with 
the best of you ; and I agree with Rob that 
there's a wild happiness o' thocht and ex-, 
pression^ — ^that's what he wrote you, Skinner, 
if I remember richtly — about the ' Ewie with 
the Crookit Horn,* which makes it one o' the 
best o' Scotch sangs. But, my dear freen', 
do let us hear a verse or two o' the epistle to 
Pitfour." 

*' My memory is no what it used to be, 
tho* indeed to this day I can repeat the 
maist part o* * Chryste-Kirk-o'-the-Green/ 
But there's twa-three lines that — ^wud you 
TDelieve it! — ^brocht the tears into my auld 
een as I penned them ; " and the old man 
repeated in a low voice a few simple lines 
somewhat to this effect : — 
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" Now in my eightieth year, my thread near spun^ 
My race through poverty and labour run ; 
Wishing to be by all my flock beloved, 
And for long service by my Judge approved ; 
Death at my door, and heaven in my eye — 
From rich or great what comfort now need I ? " 

There was a shadow of a tear in Miss 
Sherry's keen eyes as he concluded, and the 
Doctor exclaimed somewhat testily, " Hoots, 
hoots, my freen', this will never do. Yoult 
set us greetin', and what wud Mrs. Mark say 
to weet eyes at her ploy ? " 

" To be sure, to be sure ; yet, as we a^ 
ken. Doctor, joy wi' jist a touch o' regret is 
ever the sweetest. And tears and smiles are 
aye meetin' in this changefu' warld. Seria 
non semper delectant, non joca semper. 
Semper delectant seria mixta jocis. Beggin*^ 
Miss Sherry's pardon." 

*' That's true, my freen', and we'll talk 
nae mair Latin, tho' indeed no man can 
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write better Latin than John Skinner. And 
that reminds me that IVe never got the copy 
o' the ' Batrachomyomachia Homeri latinis 
vestita cum additamentis ' (your pardon 
again, Miss Sherry) that you promised to 
send me." 

" It will be ready by the new year. It*s 
still in Charles Chalmers' printin* office." 

" Mark is lookin* at you, Doctor," says 
Miss Sherry. 

''Mr. Skinner," Mark shouts from the 
bottom of the table, " I hear Sandy Scott 
tunin' his fiddle. They'll be waitin* for us in 
the barn. But we maunna part till you sing 
us the Ewie." 

" Mark," said the old man, '* I've never 
sung the Ewie since my dear Grisel left me. 
But there's a wheen verses to the tune o' 
* Auld Lang Syne ' that might not come 
amiss at this time." 

M 
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And then he sang, in a remarkably pure 
and clear voice for a man of eighty, to the 
air that goes direct to every Scotsman's 
heart, a verse or two from the 'Auld 
Minister's Sang/ 

" Sae well's I min' upo' the days 
That we in youthfu' pride 
Had used to ramble up the braes 

On bonnie Boggie's side. 
Nae fairies on the haunted green, 
f Where moonbeams twinkling shine, 

Mair blythely frisk aroun' their queen, 
Than we did lang syne. 

" Though ye live on the banks o' Doun, 

And me besooth the Tay, 
Ye well might ride to Faukland town 

Some bonny simmer's day. 
And at that place where Scotland's King 

Aft birled the beer and wine, 
Let's drink, an* dance, an' laugh, an' sing. 

An' crack o' auld lang syne." 

" Noo, Doctor," said Miss Sherry, "mind, 
ye are promised to dance a strathspey wi 'me.**^ 
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" Indeed, Miss Sherry, my dancin' days 
are past, forbye it was the minuet we mainly 
practised at the French Court in the year 
saxty-five. But," continued the Doctor gal- 
lantly, '* I never could resist the solicitations 
of the gentle sex. Ye will have your fling at 
Pop, Miss Sherry ; but wha could compli- 
ment the leddies like Pop ? 

' Fair tresses man's imperial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair.' 

So I maun do my best wi' my auld legs," he 
added, looking down complacently at the 
knee-breeches and black silk stockings then 
commonly worn as evening dress by the 
order to which he belonged. 
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XV. 

The fun had become fast and furious be- 
fore Eppie arrived. She was dressed with 
excessive simplicity; she always dressed 
simply. She had discovered that the simplest 
dress set off to best advantage her shapely 
figure and finely poised head. 

The Doctor, rather out of breath with the 
strathspey, was seated beside Miss Sherry 
when she arrived. " What a grand creature 
it is ! " he said. " But she's oot o' her 
place in a farm-house. She should hae been 
bred in a palace. She's fine as Desdemona. 
She might lie by an emperor's side and 
command him tasks." 

"Gude be here. Doctor," said Miss 
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Sherry. " I howp she disna think of lying by 
onybody's side yet. Eppie's jimp eighteen ; 
and I never did quite like the expression o' 
her face. Gie me a sweet honest face like 
Kate's ; that's the face that wears best." 

" Nothing venture nothing have," quoth 
the Doctor. " If I were a young man I wud 
risk a fa' for Eppie.'* 

It was clear that more than one at least 
of the young fellows present were of the 
Doctor's opinion. Eppie had known, as if 
by instinct, the moment she entered, that 
both Alister and Hacket were present ; and 
she had barely greeted her aunt before they 
were by her side. 

" No," she said, merely bending her head 
to the young men, " I canna dance ; mother's 
poorly. I've promised Cousin Mark to be 
his partner for a Hoolachan." Cousin Mark, 
commonly known as Mopsy, was a chubby- 
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cheeked curly-headed little fellow of eight, 
who doted on his youthful aunt " But I 
maun be hame in an hour." 

She had made up her mind that the 
situation was too dangerous. So she would 
dance with neither. 

Alister retreated ; Harry looked black as 
thunder. Then the fiddle struck up; the 
floor was quickly covered by the dancers ; the 
girls were swiftly swung round by their 
partners in the frantic passion of the Hoo- 
lachan ; the pace grew faster and faster ; there 
were wild shouts and shrieks and laughter. 
Little Mark clung to Eppie, and was whirled 
off his feet in the delirium of the dance. It 
was a grand romp to an air that puts mettle 
into the clumsiest feet — the sort of Bacchana- 
lian riot in which these grave people give 
vent to the suppressed excitement of their 
lives. Out of such moments they snatch a 
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fearful joy, unfamiliar to the grey sky of a 
land that seldom brightens into imperfect 
sunshine. 

Eppie and little Mark threw themselves 
on a bench in a dim corner. Even in the 
noisy rapture of the dance, Eppie, whose head 
was always cool, had had time to whisper to 
Harry (who was leaning against the wall, 
watching her moodily), '* Harry, I maun 
speak to you. There's word from Dick." 

So when the dance was finished, Harry 
sauntered up sulkily to the place where she 
sat with the boy in the partial darkness. He 
was in one of his black moods. 

" Rin awa', Mopsy," she whispered to the 
boy ; and then turning to Harry, and looking 
him straight in the face with her careless 
unshrinking eyes, " Dinna glower, Harry;'* 
she said. *' You might have the sense to see 
that I couldna dance wi' you the night. But, 
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sulky or no, it's the same to me — only I maun 
gie you the message I gat frae Cummin 
Summers. He was waitin' ootside to see 
you, but he couldna bide langer. They were 
fishin' on the Gutter-Bank last night ' The 
Crookit Meg' is cruising aboot the bank, 
waitin' for the neap tide. He spoke to Dick 
and the skipper. They will run for Pot- Head 
on Monday night whenever it s dark, and 
they'll ken from the licht at Port ErroU whar 
they can land freely. Now, go ; see, they 
are lookin' at us." 

" But, Eppie, why are you so unkind ? 
Its weeks since I saw you, and now you 
haven't a civil word for a poor devil. Let 
me take you home." 

" No — no — no,*' she answered hastily.. 
^ " Watty is here wi' his lantern ; it's, only a 
minute's run. Bide whar you are, Harry ; 
there would be a clash if you gaed wi' me." 
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" Stay, Eppie, one minute. What are we 
to do with the gauger ? " looking askant at 
Alister, who was now seated at the other end 
of the room with one of the Graces. " I hear 
he's at your place every Sabbath afternoon, 
he and that crazy fule Uncle Ned." (Eppie 
frowned.) " It'll be clean impossible to land 
a keg if he's in the way ; oor men winna face 
him. Well, this is the last job of the kind for 
me; I'm sick of the risk. And, Eppie, 
anither word. You said that you would wear 
a cross like Lady YerroU's. Now, the 
skipper is to get one at Antwerp — a gold 
cross set wi' pearls from the Braes o' Gicht 
I gaed him a dozen wi' him that I got when 
divin' as a boy " 

Eppie was . touched. " Harry, that was 
kind of you. A gowd cross ^" 

At this moment they were interrupted by 
the Doctor and Miss Sherry. 
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" What do I hear about a gold cross ? " 
said the Doctor, who saw, with his quick tact, 
that the situation was difficult, and who was 
ready to shield, as far as he could, a pretty 
girl like Eppie " We'll have no papistrie in 
Buchan, Mr. Hacket— not even to oblige Miss 
Sherry, who is hand and glove wi' the Pop. 
No, no, Miss Eppie, if we are to introduce 
the cross into a land which has profited by 
the Reformation, it maun be a less debatable 
article, and mair becomin' a sweet lass like 
yoursel'. There is another Pop for whom my 
freen' Miss Sherry has nae particular regard 
— in fact, no regard at all — and he wrote 
some most delectable verses, — ^in English I 
grant you : he didna understan' the Scots, 
mair's the pity — aboot his Belinda's cross — 

' On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore. 
Which Jews might kiss and infidels adore.' " 

The Doctor rattled off his nonsense gallantly, 
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resolved to see Eppie out of the scrape if 
possible. Hacket, with a sullen salutation 
to Miss Sherry, had turned away ; Eppie 
had drawn herself up to her full height, and 
stood at bay with a curl on her lips, and the 
unpleasant look in her eyes. Miss Sherry 
was ready for battle. 

" Eppie Holdfast," she said, *' it becomes 
a maid to walk warily. The Doctor kens 
that Tm nae a preceesian " — here she turned 
round ; but the Doctor, seeing the conflict 
inevitable, had fled — *' and I've nae patience 
wi' the Pharasee wha because he has a sore 
nose threeps that a' the warld should wear 
plasters. But there's a line across which an 
honest lass canna venture ; and Harry 
Hacket is no an improvin' freen' for an 
honest lass. It's no that he's wild, Eppie 
— maist young lads will get into a scrape at 
times ; but he's hard and cruel. He wuU 
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seek a' that you can gie him ; and then leave 
you without a thocht Tak' my word — I 
kent his feyther, and I ken himsel*. They're 
like ane anither as twa peas — ^baith in body 
and soul. Listen to me, Eppie. There are 
things which I cannot speak o' to a young lass 
like you ; but had you seen Lizzie Cheves 
last week fished oot o' Port Henry " 

Eppie could listen no longer. Her heart 
had beat louder than it had done even dur- 
ing the reel, — though her lips did not cease 
to smile, and her eye did not quail. 

"Harry — Mr. Hacket — is naething to- 
me — ^less than naething," she said, with a 
cold hauteur that would have become a 
queen. 

And then she turned away, and went 
home without another word. The warning 
could not have come at a less fortunate 
time ; for to-night, for the first time, her 
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heart had softened to Harry — a little bit — a 
very little bit 

Do not misunderstand me. It was pity 
that softened her — not love. Ever since 
Alister s return it had become daily clearer 
to herself that some unknown spiritual force 
had taken possession of her soul. She re- 
sented the unfamiliar durance, strove against 
it as a captive against his chain. She had 
been mistress of herself till now, except for 
one brief intoxicating moment months ago 
upon the moonlight sea ; and it humbled her 
to feel that her heart was growing stronger 
than her will. She was angry with both her 
lovers. She spoke coldly to Harry ; to his 
rival she was brusque and repellant. But if 
Alister had been able to lift the veil, he 
would have known that she was already won. 

The moonlight was still brilliant upon 
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the moors ; — though Eppie had been 
hours in bed. She woke suddenly from a 
vaguely troubled dream to acute and vivid 
consciousness. She had owned to herself as 
she lay down that Love was winning the 
day, and yet she made the admission with 
reluctant bitterness, — O, the pity of it, the 
pity of it! Here was the young Laird at 
her feet, with all the broad acres of Yokies- 
hill in his hand as a bridal gift, and yet she 
could not take it. Why not ? Was it pos- 
sible that life without Alister could be such 
a forlorn business as she now pictured to 
herself it must be ? The potent attraction 
which draws a girl to the one man in the 
world for her is not much believed in nowa- 
days : but in the year One the Divine Right 
of Kings and Lovers was still acknowledged 
— at least by the vulgar in remote parts of 
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the country. But when she woke of a sud- 
den from her troubled dreams, all this 
reluctance had unaccountably vanished. The 
knot somehow had untied itself while she 
slept. She rose from her bed : for she felt 
instinctively that at such a moment the man 
she loved must be near at hand. We look 
on the faces of the sleeping, and they awake ; 
is there the same magnetic force in Love ? 
Anyhow she saw, as she drew aside the 
curtain, a dark figure standing below her 
window, — his long shadow projected across 
the moor. She knew it wa^ Alister, and 
unseen she stretched out her arms towards 
him. " Dearest, dearest," she murmured, 
with a passion of yearning that surprised 
herself ; and then, blushing, ashamed, hardly 
believing as yet in the new bliss which had 
made her for the moment feeble and ' foolish ' 
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as a love-sick girl, she let the curtain drop. 
But Alister had not witnessed this trans- 
figuration of love ; and as he turned away 
liis heart was sore. 



PART V. 

THE CROOKIT MEG IN THE 

OFFING 



N 



XVI. 

Alister was sitting next morning with Uncle 
Ned in the small and secluded apartment 
where he kept his birds. It was like the 
sanctuary of an Egyptian temple — dedicated 
to Ibis. Neither into this sanctuary could 
any profane foot penetrate. 

" It's nae gude, Uncle Ned," said poor 
Alister, with a smothered sob. 

"There you're wrang, my boy. Eppie 
is an incalculable lass, nae doot ; but I canna 
believe that she cares for Hacket Eppie 
has seen the licht, he is in the blackness o' 
darkness. And, Alister," he continued, as 
Alister rose to go, "if you are passing the 

N 2 
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manse, will you tell the Doctor tliat I would 
like a word wi' him ? " 

So Alister departed, and Uncle Ned, who 
was engaged in skinning a black-throated 
diver, was left alone with his gods. 

Happy, harmless deities ! worthy of a 
golden age, before the gods of war and ra- 
pine and metaphysics were invented. Surely 
no creed is more innocent than that which 
believes that these swift-winged ambassadors^ 
of the skies — coming we know not whence, 
going we know not whither — are sacred birds^ 
despatched on a peaceful errand, charged 
with a divine message, which only the in- 
itiated caste who devote days and nights to 
the study of that primitive exquisite language 
can decipher. 

. This bony threadbare weather-beaten old 
man is sitting among forms of really charm- 
ing comeliness — forms of which he is the 
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<:reator. The arts of the painter and the 
sculptor indeed are unknown to Uncle Ned ; 
yet, taking a shapeless mass of skin and bones 
and feathers, he puts light into the eye and 
motion into the wing ; adorable pensiveness 
into the heart of the cushat, heroic daring 
into the soul of the osprey and the merlin. 
And each of his groups is, so to speak, a 
picture of life and manners — a picture which 
tells its story with even more than John 
Leech's simplicity and directness. 

The white breast of a marrot half con- 
ceals the cunningly tinted egg on which it 
rests, while its mate looks out meanwhile 
from over the rocky nest at the grey dawn 
which touches the horizon. Above them a 
row of the common guillemot stand as pain- 
fully erect as raw recruits under the hands of 
the drill sergeant. A diver in motley pro- 
tracts a coquettish interview with her red- 
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throated swain ; and the sensitive, caressing,, 
petulant motion of the birds as they sail 
lightly along the beach has been piquantly 
arrested. Then there is a fierce though 
somewhat burlesque conflict between a family 
of rabbits and a pugnacious puffin, whose 
wonderful bill and variegated plumage con- 
trast effectively with the family party in drab 
whose burrow he is trying to storm. A black 
guillemot in its summer plumage flies lightly 
across the grey sea that is already breaking 
into foam before the low breeze that rises at 
nightfall ; anon a fairy-like group of mini- 
ature terns retreat hastily upon their gauzy 
wings in rapid and clamorous alarm. On 
the other side a jack snipe^ with a leer of 
malicious intelligence lighting up his .par- 
tially-closed eye, stands placidly among the 
watery reeds ; and near him, upon the 
bleached sand of the stream that whimples 
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past the sedge, a purple heron watches a 
black-backed minnow with the earnestness, 
partly appreciative and partly cynical, which 
characterises his grave and courtly con-- 
nection. 

Meanwhile Uncle Ned, raising his head 
occasionally for an affectionate survey of the 
walls, continues his work — now whistling 
softly, anon talking discursively to himself^ 
a habit which he had acquired in his long 
solitary rambles. 

" I dinna believe that ony boonds can be 
set to the sagacity o' beasts and birds, — 
specially birds. They have undoubtedly a 
quicker and finer sensebeelity than fowr- 
legged beastSj — ^which is not to be wondered 
at considerin' their daintier and mair delicate 
upbringin'. That storks will live only in 
republics is a proposition that is unsupported 
by credible testimony ; and would not indeed 
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increase ane*s opinion o' the poleetical intel- 
ligence and discrimination of the bird. Yet I 
can well believe that resting on ae leg while 
haudin' up the ither, she keeps a chucky-stane 
in her claw, which droppin* when she is like 
to sleep, the noise waukens her. Nor is that 
auld story incredible which affirms that when 
the geese pass Mount Taurus they stap their 
pipes fu' o* gravel to avoid gaggling, and so 
by silence escape the eagles, — for it is jist 
clean impossible to circumvent wild-guse." 

Then, as the work proceeds rapidly under 
the deft fingers, his thoughts wander away 
to the great master of his imaginative life. 

" The Doctor maintains whiles in his 
humorsome way that Shakespeare is but a 
nominis umbra, and that Nature hersel 
fashioned the plays as she fashions the 
crystals and the shells. And indeed it is 
true in a sense. But there is mair than the 
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inevitable instinct o' the silkworm in Lear 
and Hamlet and Macbeth. It seems to me 
whiles that ilk ane o* the great plays 
incarnates a master passion o' the sowl : love 
wi' its bitter sweetness in Juliet ; and 
jealousy, which is cruel as the grave, in 
Othello ; and anger and desire and madness 
and patriotism and ambition. But as I grow 
auld I have a queer fondness for ' Measure 
for Measure,' which they say he wrote when 
a lad ; tho' I canna believe it ; for it traverses 
a' the problems o* life and death, justice 
and injustice, order and anarchy, the strict 
operation o' law and the finer compensations 
o* equity ; and contains the latest judgments 
of that maister mind on ilka chance o* the 
game in this vast tennis-court, where men 
and women are the bas." 

"So Uncle Ned is at his auld tricks 
again ? " quoth the cheery voice of the 
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Doctor at the door. '* Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses, as the Vicar says ? *' 

" Sit down, Doctor, sit down. Tm in that 
humour that if I canna speak to you or 
Alister, I maun speak to mysel*. And sae 
our musical freen' Mr. Skinner means ta 
leave Linshart, — ^troth, Tm grieved to hear it. 
Mony a nicht, wadin' after wild deucks across 
the Rora mosses, the licht o' that kindly 
beacon has warmed my heart. There is 
naething mair lonesome than these lang^ 
watches beneath the stars, — when we feel 
that we are being carried swiftly thro' 
boondless space, when oor bit warld seems 
but an insecure and narrow perch. If we 
lose oor hold. Doctor, hoo far do we fa ? 
But that's mair than a' the doctors can 
tell. We see aboot us for a bit, and then, as 
Hamlet says, the rest is silence. If^youU 
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move the Tammy Nory to ae side you*ll find 
that a safter seat, Doctor." 

" And that's a Tammy Nory," the Doctor 
replied, lifting the bird and seating himself in 
its place ; " and perhaps you could tell me. 
Uncle Ned, what's the difference between a 
Tammy Nory and a John Dory ? " 

" Noo, Doctor, Fm no prepared at present 
to enter on a metaphyseeical discussion. 
But I wanted to speak a word to you about 
Alisten The Commodore says that he does 
his wark verra weel ; but it's clear to me that 
the lad has tined heart a'thegither." 

" Alister is bewitched. Uncle Ned, clean 
bewitched ; and the little French monkey at 
Fontainbleau has done the mischief. What 
sweet oblivious antidote can physic love ? — 
give him a dose of it and the boy will mend. 
I saw the witch at Achnagatt last night : she 
has got a great big blustering horse-fly in her 
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web, and she means to— to — eat him. What 
fools the women are, to be sure — ^and the 
men too ! Yet it seems to pay : Fortuna 
favit fatuis." 

'*Ay, Doctor, the DeiFs aye guid to his 
ain. But I can mak' naething o' Eppie noo. 
Speak to her and she jist sits and looks at 
you wi' her black gipsy eyes, wi'oot answerin' 
a word. A maiden has nae tongue but 
thought. True ; yet there's something 
uncanny and bye ordinar' in Eppie's silence." 

" Hang it, man, dinna fash her. It's you 
and Miss Sherry will drive her across the 
dyke. She's no the first witch I've kent, — 
they were in covies at Paris in the year saxty- 
five. Wha can tell what thochts pass thro' 
these inscrutable creatures, — specially at 
eighteen or thereby ? The Dean declares 
that women's prayers are things perfectly by 
rote, as they pit on one stocking after anither ! 
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Nae doobt they sattle down after a bit ; but 
they need a light hand at startin'. But here's 
Willie Macdonald wi' the papers — diet's hear 
what the Journal says." 

A battle might be lost, or 9, crown cast 
away like a bauble, without Uncle Ned 
being a bit the wiser. He took little or no 
interest in the politics of the grosser world : 
whereas the fact that the puffins arrived each 
year at the Scrath Rock on the thirtieth of 
April was really momentous. But the Doctor 
was a keen politician. 

Any reader who cares to consult a file of 
the Journal for the year One may do so at 
his leisure. He may possibly light upon the 
very number which Dr. Caldcail unfolded in 
Adam Meldrum's inner chamber on that 
October morning. The career of Galloping 
Dick the highwayman, he will observe, has 
been brought to a close on the Aylesbury 
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scaffold; Marengo has been fought, and 
Seringapatam taken, and Tippoo Saib killed. 
Possibly the most vivid reminiscence that 
these names will conjure up to him is old 
Mrs. Baird's pious ejaculation when she heard 
that Tippoo had chained her son to a TDrother 
officer, — ' Lord pity the chiel that's chained 
to oor Davie ! ' But from the columns devoted 
to the latest London news (ten days old) he 
will learn that smuggling is alarmingly on the 
increase, and that the laws for its suppression 
are to be vigorously enforced. 
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XVI L 

A LISTER had the day before him — there was 
no duty for him to attend to until the dark 
set in. He had half a mind to go to Fon- 
tainbleau ; but he was warned by the sure 
apprehension of love that it would be better 
to leave Eppie to herself to-day. 

He wandered away to the North along 
the shore — ^across sandy creeks, pebbly 
beaches, tangled rocks. The Peelboro' river, 
as you know, cuts the North Bay in two ; on 
the near side are the scrappy patches of 
greens and potatoes belonging to the fisher 
people at the Ronheads, on the other a wide 
stretch of wind-swept bents. 

A pair of red-throated divers chased each 
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Other along the shore, exactly as in Uncle 
Ned's picture. Towards the centre of the 
bay small parties of the long-tailed northern 
duck were diving vigorously as if for dear 
life, while the piratical skuas — a sort of cross 
between the gull and the hawk — ^pursued 
with shrill cries their more honest and indus-^ 
trious neighbours. 

Alister threw himself among the bents on 
the margin of the river. The stream flowed 
noiselessly through the moist marshy plain ; 
on either hand rose the snowy drifts of the 
sandhills ; midway across the angle which 
they form the blue lustrous sea line ran 
straight as an arrow. ^ 

1 "Why do you call your blue-eyed sailor 'Alister'?'' 
writes an inquisitive reader of this tale ; to which I should 
be inclined to answer that that is my own concern — ^but for 
one reason. And my reason is, that I am really anxious to 
find an opportunity of saying that my hero's name was the 
name of a very gallant young fellow (hence, my good sir, the 
accident of my choice), who was an immense favourite with 
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Alister was deeply in love — over head 
and ears, as I have said ; but his heart was 
sore. And yet" Uncle Neds words that 

all of us who knew him. For Alister Campbell, though one 
of the most ardent and daring, was, at the same time, one of 
the gentlest and sweetest-mannered of men« No man like 
Alister for winning the fancy of a child — no man like Alister 
for leading a storming party or a forlorn hope I He was only 
thirty-two when he fell, cheering on the Swazies before 
Sekukuni's stronghold — 28th December, 1879 — but he had 
crowded the adventure of many lives into those brief years. 
One of his friends has sketched with vivid brevity the inci- 
dents of his stirring career — a career which with decent luck 
might have won for him much kudos in high places — the 
Victoria Cross itself, had the noble Lady who knows how to 
honour what is noble learnt of it in time. But now as of 
old the melancholy refrain repeats itself ; — 

" It sounds like stories from the land of spirits 
If any man obtain that which he merits^ 
Or any merit that which he obtains." 

Yet one cannot somehow wish very much that it had been 
otherwise with Alister. He is happier than the run of men ; 
he has got out of this huge tragic whirl which we call life on 
the easiest available terms. A soldier's death on the battle* 
field is possibly the best bargain that any of us could make ; 
and it is the choice, I verily believe, which Alister would 
have made — had there been any choice for him in the matten 

O 
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morning came back upon him more than 
once like a gleam of light. Was it possible 
after all that Eppie loved him in her heart 
of hearts ? She had spoken to him rudely, 
brusquely, icily ; but he had once held her in 
his arms, and it might be 

He was lying about fifty yards above the 
ferry which crosses to the old churchyard of 
St Fergus. The tide was out and the river 
was low, there had been hardly a drop of 
rain for weeks. 

"Good-bye, granny," he heard a clear 
girlish voice exclaim ; " Fll won through 
fine.'' 

A trim little lass ! her boddice and kirtle 
of shepherd tartan, her feet and arms bare, 
bright yellow curls clustered round a bright 
rosy face. She tripped down the steep path- 
way that leads to the river ; hesitated for a 
moment on the brink ; dipped her foot into 
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the water with a little coquettish shiver and 
grimace ; and then, * kilting her coats ' about 
her knees, waded steadily across the stream. 
Then she turned, and kissing her hand to 
the old woman who had come with her thus 
far, disappeared among the bents. 

Alister had seen this pretty little pastoral 
unseen. 

But now the old woman approached him 
slowly, speaking aloud to herself in the gar- 
rulous abandonment of old age, and of a life 
even lonelier than Uncle Ned's. 

" A sweet bairn ! " she said ; " the Lord 

keep her from harm ! Savin' this bit lass 

not one left ! Truly they Rackets have 

been sair upon oor folk. Elspeth Cheyne — 

Esther Pratt — Lizzy Cheves. — ^'Deed sirs, 

the warld's a hard place for them that's doun, 

and it's sma' comfort to hear that the neist is 

02 
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waur. I wonner what Corbie made o' the 
paper I gied him — Fm no sure that it was 
wiselike to leave it with the tipsy haverin'' 
body — Elspeth aye warned me to keep it 
close. So Joe Hacket is dead at last — wi* a' 
his misdeeds on his head — and Hairy " 

" Good day to you, Mrs. Cruickshank," 
said Alister, looking up. 

The old woman started violently. 

" It's you, Alister ! " she said, recovering 
herself slowly with her hand on her heart. 
*' I thocht it was the ghaist of ane that s awa. 
What gars you skeer an auld wife wi' sic 
antics ? Ay,][ay, I ken what you mean, and 
possibly you heard not what I said ; and 
yet " She paused doubtfully for a mo- 
ment, then added with sharp significant em- 
phasis, ** Yet hear to me, Alister Ross. If 
ony lass you ken is acquaint with Harry 
Hacket, bid her^gie him a wide berth. And 
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Alister, youVe a gude lad — a gude lad tho' a 
gauger — yet it's no' for love o' you an' yours 
that Tm willing to speak — ^tho' what indeed 
can you learn from a doited auld wife like 
me ? — yet if by chance you should be at 
Hell's Lum on Mononday nicht ^" 

" At Hell's Lum ? " Alister repeated 
with a sudden eagerness of interest in his 
voice, which, however, the old woman did 
not notice. 

" Ay, my lad, at Hell's Lum — ^wi' your 
men at your back, mind, and your muskets 
Jiandy." 

She paused again. 

*' Is it the ' Crookit Meg ' you mean ? " 
he asked eagerly, thrown off his guard. 

The rash exclamation interrupted the 
flow of her angry confidences — she became 
reticent at once. For in the code of honour 
current among the country people in the 
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year One, the ' informer ' was regarded with 
peculiar disfavour. 

'' The ' Crookit Meg ' ? " she replied 
with a stolid look. ** Wha spoke o' the 
* Crookit Meg ' ? Na, na, Alister, there's 
waur folk aboot than the * Crookit Meg/ — 
folk wha are weel awa if they bide. And so,, 
gude e'en to you, my lad." 

The old womaii turned from him sharply, 
and pursued her way up the river side, to- 
wards the old castle of the Keiths, and the 
secluded hamlet of Invernettie. 

Litde Nan does not concern us much, if 
at all, in this book ; she touches my page 
only as a passing gleam of sunshine might 
touch it. This latest representative of ob- 
scure and plodding generations of Pratts and 
Cheveses and Cruickshanks belongs to an- 
other episode in the history of the persistent 
and tenacious Holdfasts. Yet sometimes I 
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wish that Nan had been a year or two older 
at the date of my story, and then perhaps I 
might have made her my heroine, for she is 
the sort of heroine I would have chosen had 
the fates been propitious, — a mild, tranquil, 
blue-eyed maid, yet not incapable of heroism 
and the heroic mood for those she loved. 
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XVIIL 

I AM a poor hand at chronology : the only- 
dates I can readily assimilate are those which 
come from the East : but you will please to 
remember that the harvest home at Ach- 
nagatt was on the Wednesday ; that the 
conversation recorded in the last chapter 
took place on the Thursday; and that the 
* Crookit Meg ' is timed to reach HelPs Lum 
on Monday night. So much for the days of 
the week : I must refer you to the columns 
of the * Journal ' if you are anxious to identify 
the days of the month. 

Eppie was curiously restless during these 
intervening days. She sat talking dreamily 
to her mother, who was ill in bed, or wan- 
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dered aimlessly about the farm and among 
the rocks. But no one came near her. 
There was the occasional white sail of a 
passing ship at sea. A flock of golden 
plover wheeled over the house : the melan- 
choly wail of the curlew was heard from the 
distant mosses. The men were at work in 
some outlying fields. Mennie, her mother^s 
old servant, flitted uneasily about her pale 
mistress, who seemed to her experienced eye 
to be growing thinner and frailer each suc- 
cessive day, — wasting away with the wasting 
year. And the weather was as still as the 
house ; the noisy equinoctial gales had ex- 
hausted their passion, and the days were soft 
and moist and warm, though the sun was 
invisible through the dull steamy haze that 
rested on land and sea. It was that ghost 
of the Indian summer which visits Scotland 
141 October. 
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At last Eppie could bear it no longer. 
She got Watty to saddle Bess, and she 
started by herself for a canter across the 
moors. The swift motion brought the blood 
into her cheeks. The little mare galloped 
gamely, and for an hour her mistress did 
not tighten the rein. Then of a sudden the 
pony came to a dead stop, — she had cast a 
shoe. It was well on in the Thursday after- 
noon. 

Fortunately the mischance had occurred 
on the Saddle-hill within a few hundred 
yards of the Ale-house tavern, There is, or 
was, a smithy on the other side of the road. 
Eppie dismounted and led the mare to the 
smithy, which was growing effulgent as the 
darkness gathered. Rob Ranter, the smith, 
was absent ; but a little imp, who had been 
blowing the bellows to keep his hand in, 
undertook to fasten the shoe which Eppie' 
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had picked up when she dismounted. The 
people of that district have a curious liking 
for diminutives ; and this little imp of the 
forge was familiarly and affectionately known 
as ' the deevilikie. ' Meantime Eppie, 
gathering up her skirt, sauntered across 
the road. 

On the bench in front of the hostelry a 
familiar figure was seated. It was our old 
acquaintance Corbie, — ^the honest 'liar.' A 
pewter measure of spirits stood on the table 
before him : it was obvious that he had been 
drinking hard. Eppie eyed him curiously 
and coldly as he greeted her with drunken 
gravity. 

" Ay, ay, my bonnie young leddie, — a 
sicht o' a sonsy lass like you is guid for sair 
een. What wud you be pleased to tak ? 
Lucky will be here presently — Come awaV 
Lucky, and attend to the young leddie — And 
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SO as I was sayin' when interrupit by your 
lordship," he continued, and a wicked gleam 
came into the drunken eyes — " I gaed doun to 
Yokieshill to see Joe Hacket, — na, na — I'm 
wrang — ^Joe was the auld laird, and the auld 
Jaird's dead and damned. Preserve us a', 
that's actionable, and Veritas convicii non 
excusat as they say in the Coorts. Or as 
the Doctor pits it verra pleasantly, letters of 
cursing, says he, being the exclusive privelege 
o' the Kirk. Weel, you maun understan' as 
the morning was fine for the time o' year, I 
had the mear oot early and rode aff to veesit 
a client or twa. And first I gaed to Mains o* 
Rora, for the new millart has a gude-gangin' 
plea regardin' the sma' sequels o' the out- 
sucken multures, — ^bannock, knaveship, lock- 
and-gowpen, and sic like. And Rora himsel' 
— the doited body — winna lat the tacksmen 
at Clola cut their peats in his moss, for he 
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manteens, you see, that the clause cum 
petariis et turbariis is no in the charter. — 
Anither gill, Lucky, anither gill. — But that, my 
dear, is a contestation that is not regarded wi' 
favour by the Coort, for the servitude o' feal 
and divot may be constituted by custom, in like 
manner as the clause cum fabrilibus (whereof 
our gude freen Rob Ranter is an ensample) 
has fa'en into disuse. But these are kittle 
questions o' heritable richt, which maun be 
decided by the Lords o' Coonsel and Session, 
— the market-cross o' Edinbro' and the pier 
and shore o' Leith being communis patria. 
And sae, my Lord,*' — ^as he became tipsier 
he turned more frequently to the Court, 
which he fancied he was addressing — " being 
arrived at Yokieshill, as aforesaid, I tauld 
Mr. Hairy Hacket that it wud be convenient 
if he wud sattle the sma' accoont for busi- 
ness undertaken by me on the instructions o' 
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his late feyther. You maun understan', my 
Lord, that the accoont was maist ridiculously 
sma' — nae aboon twa hundred poonds or 
thereby. Weel, he glowered at me like a 
hell-cat, and swore that not one doyt or bodle 
or plack o' his should gae into the pocket of 
a drucken scoonrel ; — drucken scoonrel, my 
Lord, these were the verra words, for I made 
a note o' them at the time, and I wull tak' 
the oath de calumnia if your Lordship pleases. 
' Mr. Hairy Hacket,' says I, ' yell pay my 
taxed bill o^ expenses by Mononday momin', 
or by the Lord V\l see you oot o' YokieshiU.' 
At this he jist gaed fairly gyte. Says he, 
coming up to me pale as death, and catchin' 
me by the back o' the neck, * Oot you go in 
the first place, you leein' scamp,' — 'leein' 
scamp/ my Lord ; and whan he gat me oot- 
side the door, he whistled to an ugly savage 
tyke that was lyin' in the sun. ' Nell,' says 
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he to the bitch quite coolly, takin' oot his 
watch, *if this infernal swindlin' scoonrel is 
not ootside the yard afore I count ten, gae 
him a taste o' your teeth.' Mercy on us, the 
beast looked up in his face wi' a low snarl. — 
What's come o' the mutchkin, Lucky ? — Ay, 
ay, Mr. Hairy Hacket, — infernal swindler — 
leein' scamp — drucken scoonrel, — ^verra gude, 
~a conjoined action for defamation and 
assault, — damages laid at twa thoosan' poonds, 
— not a penny less. — Is't you indeed. Miss 
Eppie ? Dear me, so you've come a' this 
gait to see the Lords o' Session and Justiciar'. 
— Come awa' ben, my dear, come awa' ben, — 
auld Joe Hacket is in the dock for bigamy, 
and I'm ceeted to speak — ceetedas a wutness, 
— if I'm no owre fou" — he added with a 
<Jazed look. " Yes, my Lord, I was present, 
— John Hacket, bachelor, and Elspet Cheyne, 
spinster — ^for life and for death, for better and 
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for waur.' But whar's the lines ?" Here he 

* 

pulled some papers out of his pocket, and 
flung them loose upon the tg^ble. " They 
were ill-matcht, my lord, ill-matcht. She 
culd na thole his black looks — I dinna 
wonner — and she ran aff wi' a sodger within 
the year. It was noised at the time that the 
ship gaed down in mid sea. But auld Lucky 
tells me — ^what did Lucky say ? — it was the 
day the * Jan Mayen ' cam hame — troth, my 
Lord, I feel that a taste o* speerits, if the 
Coort wudna objec* — " 

Here his head fell forward on the table^ 
and in another minute he was fast asleep. 

Eppie had heard the first sentences of the 
lawyer's harangue without the least show of 
interest. She saw that the man was tipsy, 
and she stared him in the face with her native 
chilly indifference. She did not pity him, nor 
was she afraid of him : let any man, tipsy or 
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sober, dare to lay a hand upon her ! So she 
sat down at the other end of the bench 
without uttering a word, and began switching 
the dust out of her habit with her whip. But 
when * Yokieshill ' caught her ear, she turned 
and listened with closer attention. The legal 
and Latin phrases were, of course, quite un- 
intelligible to her ; but she contrived to follow 
the main current of the rambling narrative. 
This drunken, disreputable lawyer had become 
master of a secret which made Harry Hacket 
— ^What ? Her heart stood still with sudden 
fright Who, and what was the man with 
whom she had established such perilously 
close relations ? Was he the laird of Yokies- 
hill, or was he not ? And the whole, story 
was to be found in these papers that lay 
scattered about the table. She saw the imp 
bringing her pony out of the smithy, and she 
rose to go. Then, with a sudden impulse, 
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turning her back upon the boy, she swept the 
scattered papers together, and thrust them 
into her pocket. Corbie stirred and muttered 
in his sleep : but he did not waken. Then 
she mounted her steed and rode away. 

Watty was waiting for her at the farm 
door, and took the pony. Eppie ran upstairs 
to her room. It was dark, — the half- veiled 
moon was rising from the sea like a nymph 
half-submerged, shaking the water from her 
dripping locks. She got a light, and then 
she pulled out the papers which she had — 
well — appropriated. Even to Eppie the 
significance of the story they told was clear 
as day. The first paper was a certificate 
showing that an irregular marriage had been 
celebrated at Inverurie on May 14, 1760, 
between John Racket of Yokieshill and 
Elspeth Cheyne, spinster, lately residing with 
Joshua Cheyne in Clola, (Eppie knew that 
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the late Mrs. Hacket — Harry's mother — had 
been a Kilgour — Jean Kilgour of Logie.) 
Then there was a letter of somewhat later 
date with the Maryland post-mark, enclosing 
a draft in favour of Betsy Cheyne. The last 
letter was written from some place in Ken- 
tucky, and stated briefly that Elspeth Cheyne 
was dead. She had died about a week 
before the letter was written. The date and 
the signature were illegible ; but Eppie found 
from the post-mark that it must have been 
posted during the year then current — the 
Year One. That was all ; but it was enough : 
Corbie had not exaggerated when he swore 
that he could turn Harry Hacket adrift. His 
father had left no disposition of his estate; 
and Yokieshill belonged, not to Harry the 
bastard, but to the legal heir — whoever he 
might be. 

Note by the Editor, — When I came as 

P 2 
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counsel in the great Yokieshill case to look at 
this bundle of papers long afterwards, I found 
among them a memorandum in Corbie's hand- 
writing which I may give here for what it is 
worth : — 

** Joshua Cheyne, portioner in Clola, born 
about 1725, died 1780. (See his tombstone in 
the kirkyard of Rora.) His sister Betsy, 
Mrs. Cruickshank, bom 1730. Joshua had 
two daughters, Elspeth, bom 1750, Esther 
Pratt, bom 1751, married on Rob Cheves 
1770. 

: " Elspeth lived with her aunt in Inverurie 
till 1772 ; in that year she married a sergeant 
in the Regulars, and was drowned on the 
high seas during the voyage to Canada with 
the regiment So the laird says : but Joe 
Hacket was then a wild young lad, and there 
were some queer stories about him and 
Elspeth at the time. (Is it possible that 



1 
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he married the lass ?) Auld Lucky kens 
doubdess, but she is verra close, and feared 
for the laird. Then Lucky's sons are a' 
dead, — only one bit lass left, — a bonnie bairn, 
to be sure, and the verra image o' her grand- 
aunt Elspeth, and Elspeth was a braw lass 
when I was at the Marischal College in '6i, — 
I mind her fine." 
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XIX. 

The Provost and Bailies of Peelboro' were 
met in solemn conclave. A special mes* 
senger from the south had arrived on horse- 
back that morning— Friday morning—brings 
ing an official letter addressed to the Provost. 
On the cover, in a bold, masterful hand, the 
words * William Pitt ' could be plainly read. 

A crowd of excited sailors and fisher folk 
were gathered round the door of the Council 
Chamber, for rumour as usual had been busy. 
The Jacobins were in possession of the metro- 
polis — the French fleet was in the offing — 
the Provost was to be knighted — a new bat- 
tery was to be built on the Ronheads. It 
seemed, however, to be generally understood 
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that Corbie was in possession of authentic 
intelligence ; and his diplomatic disclaimers 
were treated with ill-concealed incredulity. 

"Sir Roderick, indeed ! A compliment 
to the burgh ! Na, na, they're ower busy to 
send compliments sae far north. And the 
Provost s a decent and deservin' body, wha 
winna male' a fule o' himsel' at his time o' life, 
tho' it's true, as they say, that there's nae fule 
like an auld fule. A new battery ? It's not 
to be denied, Mrs. Lyell, that the rickle o' 
auld stanes at the Ronhead is fa'in' to pieces ; 
but whar's the siller to be fand ? The Jaco- 
bites were bad eneuch, and the Jacobins are 
nae better, I grant you ; but if we're to be 
eaten oot o' hoose and Ian' wi' these mur- 
derin' taxes, there'll soon be little love for 
King George left in the country-side. Paw- 
triotism, my freens ? — it's not possible to be 
a pawtriot wi' Glendronach at twenty shillings 
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a gallon. And as to the French man-o'-war 
afif CoUieston- " 

Here the Provost appeared on the steps 
of the Town Hall, and beckoned to the 
lawyer. Corbie obeyed the summons with- 
alacrity. 

" Look here, Corbie," said the Provost,, 
when they were out of ear-shot of the crowd, 
" this is^no a^^matter for argument, nor yet for 
a joke. I have never myseF had dealings 
with the free traders ; and tho' it is said that 
there are folk in the toun wha dinna objec' 
to traffic wi' them — our freens in the CounciP 
bein' agreeable to wink when needfu* — Fm^ 
willing that bye-ganes should be bye-ganes. 
But, Corbie, my man, there maun be an end 
o' the trade noo. They have heard in Lun~ 
non that a that trash o' French treason 
comes across the water on boord the luggers ; 
and the Commodore has been warned that: 



; 
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he'll lose his place if anither cargo is landed 
this side o' Newburgh. A troop o* sodgers 
will be here next week, and ilka yard o' the 
coast will be watched day and nicht. Noo, 
Corbie, ye ken verra weel what youVe aboot^ 
and if you should hear by chance that ony o' 
your acquaintance hae a taste for Hollands 
and French brandy, you might advise them, 
privately to stick to the native speerit, as 
being, in the meantime at least, safer for the 
stamach. Dinna say a word, my man — ^least 
said, soonest mended — Fm awa to get the 
Doctor to compose a bit note to Mr. Pitt,, 
for neither Bailie nor Provost, I reckon, has 
the pen of a ready writer." 

Corbie was sharp enough when sober (he 
had slept off yesterday's debauch), and he 
saw the drift of the Provost's speech quite 
plainly. The Provost, he knew, was, till 
roused, the soul of good nature and good 
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fellowship ; and the mere fact of his deliver- 
ing this elaborate address proved that he was 
roused now. It was clear that the authori- 
ties had resolved, willingly or unwillingly, to 
set their faces against the trade ; and that 
anyone who was interested in it — ^and who 
was not ? — had better look to himself with 
all convenient speed. 

But Corbie was puzzled how to act. 
After his experience of yesterday he would 
have no more dealings with Mr. Harry 
Hacket except in a court of law — Harry 
might go hang for him ; and besides, it was 
awkward that the documents on which he 
mainly relied should have unaccountably 
gone astray. He knew for certain that the 
* Crookit Meg ' was daily expected : he 
knew that the cargo was of altogether ex- 
ceptional value. What was to be done ? 
The increase in the strength of the coast* 
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^ard was not to take place for some days : 
could the landing be effected before the new- 
<:omers arrived ? It had been whispered 
about that the cargo was to be run on the 
Monday night; but if the 'Crookit Meg* 
was communicated with in time, it might be 
possible to get everything made snug before 
the close of* the week then current— which 
would be a deal better. And if it came to 
the worst, there were the twelve hours after 

sunset on Sunday ; and in the year One — ^in 
a district, moreover, wJiere an easy-going 

episcopacy had survived — Sabbatarianism 
was not rampant,— least of all among the 
free traders and the fisher folk. 

During the course of the afternoon 
Corbie had a word or two in his office with 
Peter Buchan, — ' Young Peter ' as he was 
called, to distinguish him from his father 
'Auld Peter.' Peter had returned from the 
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Greenland seas on board the * Jan Mayen ' a 
week or two before (being, indeed, the smart 
young fellow who had greeted Harry Hacket 
on the pier at Port Henry) ; and he was now 
engaged in his usual winter pursuit — cod- 
fishing off the Gutter Bank. 

It was not quite dusk when one of the 
large yawls used in the deep-sea fishing left 
the south harbour for the Gutter Bank. 
Peter Buchan was at the helm. " It's a 
mighty fine night for the big cod," he re- 
marked casually, as they stole past the pier- 
head, where a private of the coastguard was 
seated^ whistling drowsily as he polished his 
pistols. 
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XX. 

Dawn at sea ! 

Though rather too subtle for the painter s 
pigments, many admirable pictures of the 
<lawn have been made for us by the poets. 
That pale pure light, growing momentarily 
xipon the horizon, and then touching the 
veiled and azure plain, ushers in a moment 
of complete and exquisite repose, more com- 
plete and profound indeed than the repose of 
the night. It is during this solemn pause, 
the poet declares, that the passage from 
night to day is accomplished. The Angel of 
Night, leaning on his spear, and gazing on 
the earth the while — in what inscrutable 
reverie ! — ^waits to be relieved from his ward. 
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" 'Twas the last watch of night, 
Except what brings the morning quite, 
When the armed angel, conscience clear, 
His task nigh done, leans on his spear, 
And gazes on the earth he guards, 
Safe one night more thro* all its wards ; — 
Till God relieve him at his post" 

That limitless plain of waters which we 
call the German Ocean was basking in the 
morning sunshine. The sun was newly up ; 
but no breeze had risen with the dawn, and 
a breathless quietude pervaded the sky and 
the sea. 

Over the Gutter Bank, where the big 
fish lie, a small fleet of fishing boats was 
widely scattered. The hands on board were 
busy with their lines, but the brown sails 
were lowered, and the bare spars rocked 
leisurely with the tide. The Gutter Bank is 
in mid-ocean : it is only during the calmest 
weather that the fisher-folk venture out sa 
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far. But for the past week the weather had 
been strangely still. 

Beyond the fishing boats — nearer * Noro- 
way' — a tidy little craft is lying at anchor. 
The bank, though in mid-ocean, is com- 
paratively shallow, and there is one spot 
known to coastmen and smugglers where in 
weather like this a vessel may ride safely^ 
It is seldom, of course, that an anchor is 
dropped in that vast sea- solitude ; but the 
knowledge that it is possible to lie there for 
days, without a soul on shore being a bit the 
wiser, is sometimes handy. 

There is nothing stirring — so far as one 
can judge at this distance — on board the 
handsome little cutter ; she might be the 
Flying Dutchman or any other phantom 
craft, for that matter. But a tiny cockle- 
shell of a boat that is paddling about among 
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the fleet, with a couple of youngsters at the 
oars, is very much on the alert 

" I say, Dick," one of the lads exclaims, 
" I can't stand this any longer. The skip- 
per IS growing fat and lazy, and the land- 
sharks will be upon us one of these moon- 
light nights. Suppose we make a run for 
the shore and waken up the pretty girls at 
Peelboro' ? " 

" Dinna tempt me, Dander," his com- 
panion replies, *' dinna tempt me. The 
Peelboro' lasses! Why, man, there's a lass 
up there, at the queer auld house o' Fontain- 
bleau, that's worth every cutty in the town. 

* Oh, Nancy's hair is yellow as gold, 
And her een like the lift are blue ! ' 

But her name's no Nancy, but Eppie, and 
she's no my sweetheart, but my sister, and 
the raven's wing at the Bloody Hole is not 
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SO black as her hair. But bide a wee, bide a 
wee, Dander ; if the skipper means what he 
says, we'll mak Pothead the morn's nicht ; 
and the skipper's a man o' his word — tho', to 
be sure, it's a day sooner than he designed." 

" That's good news, Dick ; better late 
than never. And now for a header ! " 

So the boys plunged into the cool spark- 
ling water — dark yet luminous, sofdy caress- 
ing yet racy with the brine. What a price- 
less luxury is youth ! Out of what cheap 
elements is happiness formed when we are 
boys! And the ecstasy of that morning 
plunge in mid-sea is never forgotten, how- 
ever old we may grow. 

For well nigh an hour they paddle about 
like a pair ,of young seals — now diving 
underneath, now floating lazily on the sur- 
face. Their hair, as it dries in the sunshine, 
grows crisp with the sea-salt. A screaming 
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flock of kittiwakes hover overhead ; a great 
black-backed gull regards them curiously as 
he passes. The breeze begins to move upon 
the water ; fairy specks of mist drift lightly 
across the heaven. Then the fisher people 
lift their lines and hoist their tar-stained sails. 
One after the other they draw away towards 
the land. 

But the tidy craft outside shows no sign 
of life, and the boys still chase each other 
like flappers through the water. 

All the world is happy this October 
morning — sea and sky and cloud and gull 
and kittiwake ; and happiness, in spite of the 
sourer moralists, is an altogether lovely thing, 
almost as lovely as youth ! How does it 
happen, then, that happiness has such a fatal 
tendency to undo itself, to turn into mere 
mischief and misery ? How fresh and whole- 
some a world ! and yet how poisonous the seed 
that has been sown by some sinister hand ! 
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XXL 

The fishing hamlet of Port ErroU is built 
along the ledges of the North Haven cliffs; 
while the fishing boats are drawn up out of 
reach of the breakers on the bleached sands 
of the cove. Seen from a distance — from 
a distance, remember — these* whitewashed, 
red-tiled cottages present an appearance of 
most picturesque confusion. A quaint gable- 
end with a most preposterous little window 
peeps round the corner : one old-fashioned 
mansion has mounted bodily on the back of 
its neighbour : were a single wall in the 
lower tier to give way, the whole community 
would incontinently topple into the sea. 
Slippery steps compounded of mud and 
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water and the remains of slaughtered fish 
connect the various stories of this perpen- 
dicular hamlet, and lead ultimately, after a 
series of successful manoeuvres, to the beach 
on the one hand and the upper world on the 
other. Nets and great black pots and dried 
fish and the wings of sea-fowl are suspended 
along the walls; and ducks, and gulls who 
have been made captive in their youth, and 
a large scrath with a look of insatiate glut- 
tony stamped on its ugly face, explore the 
recesses of an ample ash-pit which has not 
been emptied within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. An ill-favoured and ill- 
conditioned sow waddles greedily from one 
tempting abomination to another, and dis- 
putes with lean and weatherbeaten curs the 
savoury nuisances of the dung-heap, Amid 
the dirt, innumerable little bundles of rags 
and tatters — the progeny of the fertile sea—* 
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wallow with unspeakable zest, and as we 
discover in these parcels of filth the bright 
eye and the roguish smile, we are more than 
ever impressed by the unquenchable ilan of 
boyhood. Nowadays such a community 
would be held to offend grievously against 
all the conditions on which health depends ; 
but in the year One sanitary science was in 
its infancy, and these worthy people — those 
of them, at least, who escaped the perils of 
the sea — never thought of dying, except of 
old age. 

The sun has set : lights begin to twinkle 
ampng the cottages. It is the Sabbath night, 
-and the inmates are sitting lazily at the doors 
of their dwellings. Then a bell is rung, and 
the women rise and walk leisurely towards 
the chapel on the rock — 2, building as grey 
and weather-stained as the rock itself. Some 
of the men follow. The evening service has 
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begun, and forthwith the music of the great 
sea-psalm echoes across the bay. 

" The floods, O Lord, have lifted up. 
They lifted up their voice ; 
The floods have lifted up their waves, 
And made a mighty noise. 

" But yet the Lord that is on high 
Is more of might by far, 
Than noise of many waters is 
Or great sea billows are." 

Presently the rough voice of the Evangelist 
in urgent intercession with a jealous God is 
heard through the open door, — though the 
words of the prayer cannot be distinguished* 
But were we to enter we could guess that 
the congregation are preoccupied and in- 
attentive, — even the preacher becoming 
ultimately aware that the thoughts of his 
hearers are wool-gathering. So the service 
is brought to an abrupt conclusion, and the 
congregation stream out into the twilight. 
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All eyes are turned at once and instinctively 
towards the sea. Yes — a blue light is burn- 
ing on the water, a couple of miles from the 
land. One or two of the men disappear 
from the crowd, scramble away to a ledge 
where a heap of brushwood has been col- 
lected ; a piece of tinder is ignited with the 
old-fashioned ' flint and fleerish,' and pre- 
sently the brushwood is in a blaze. These 
are signals — signals between the sea and the 
shore. If you were versed in the language 
of the craft, you would understand that the 
blue light from the 'Crookit Meg' was a 
note of interrogation — ' Is the coast clear ? ' 
and that the red blaze from North Haven 
was the answer — ' It is all safe at Heirs Lum.' 
Then the women and children go in- 
doors, and in parties of twos and threes the 
men ascend the steep footpath leading to the 
mainland, and turn their faces to the south. 
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XXII. 

I CANNOT tell exactly what passed through 
Eppie^s soul during the two days that fol- 
lowed her interview with Corbie on the 
Saddle Hill. Her mind was in a whirl. 
The unfamiliar restlessness which had taken 
possession of her increased more and more. 
She was as unquiet as the flock of plover 
which continued to wheel round the farm- 

« 

house — haunting and hurting her with the 
burden of their plaintive lament. Her chilly 
serenity had deserted her — she was anxious, 
nervous, excited. A medical man who had 
felt her pulse then for the first time would 
have fancied that there was fever in her 
blood. Ambition had twisted its fibres round 
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her heart ; and she had seen her way at last 
to the high place which she coveted. She 
had, in a fashion, persuaded herself that she 
was in love with the Prince, — this bluff Prince 
Hal, who had ascended the vacant throne, 
and who kept a seat for her by his side. 
And it was true that she had thawed to him ; 
he had been considerate in his rough way : 
the world, she began to feel, had treated him 
hardly — had, it might be, even harder treat- 
ment in store for him. And, had her heart 
only been free to consent, there was a certain 
innate largeness in Eppie's nature, almost or 
indeed more than masculine in its super- 
cilious magnanimity, and indifference to 
public opinion, which would have kept her 
obstinately loyal to one born under an 
adverse and evil star. Yet it was, in truth, 
a very different force — a far more potent 
attraction — that had shattered at last the 
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crust of her self-regard. The beginnings of 
life are full of mystery : so are the begin-^ 
nings of love. Why Eppie's heart should 
have selected this precise moment to assert 
its rights will probably never be known : 
Eppie herself did not, I believe, know any 
more about it than the rest of us. But the 
fact remains : it was the secret sweetness of 
the hopes and memories with which the 
thought of Alister suddenly and unaccount- 
ably suffused her soul that had softened her,. 
— softened the keen hard eyes, and made the 
world which she saw through the mist of 
unfamiliar tears a world of unfamiliar tender- 
ness. Ah ! my poor Eppie, why did you not 
waken a little earlier ? Is it possible that 
you can yet free yourself from the net which 
your own selfish pride has woven ? can yet 
escape from the entanglements, the mean and 
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base entanglements, in which you are caged ? 
Or IS it too late for redress ? 

Alas ! The punishment of sin by some 
mysterious law is often delayed until the sin 
his been put away from us, and traitors to 
love are tried and convicted when their 
treason is dead and buried. 

There is a piercing wail of delicious pain 
which we sometimes hear in music, as when 
the Mermaid's Song in * Oberon * is sung low 
and softly at twilight. Such a passion of 
longing and sadness and exquisite abandon- 
ment took possession of Eppie's soul. It 
startled her, but it soothed her. She was 
mesmerised by the sweet subtle persuasive 
desire that had nestled itself like a bird-cupid 
in her heart. 

She scarcely slept during these nights. 
She heard the murmur of the sea, — not the 
loud beat of noisy waves on pebbly beaches 
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{for the high cliffs divide us from the strife 
at their feet), but the still small voice of the 
mighty tides which circle majestically round 
the world. Her window was open, — she was 
as hardy as the plovers whose shrill chal- 
lenge when a whitret or a fox came prowling 
past disturbed the mystery of the silence 
and the darkness. At times she heard 
Mennie stirring about her mother, and she 
rose in her bed and listened softly. A thrill 
of tenderness for the pale, silent, suffering 
woman in the room below touched her as 
it had not touched her before. The pitiful- 
tiess of the doom which had thrust this strong 
masterful will aside made her heart ache. 
Could it be that Fate was to bear her, was 
even now bearing her, yet further away 
from the little kingdom whose policy for so 
many a year she had guided and inspired ? 
Death is sad enough : but the few dreary 
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days during which the sceptre of high com- 
mand is falling from the listless emaciated 
fingers are even sadder. 

So that when the Sunday evening came 
and Alister arrived, Eppie's whole soul was 
swelling on the unfamiliar tide of tenderness. 
Tears came into her eyes on the slightest 
provocation. She had begun to understand 
that divine necessity of life which joins its 
joy and its sorrow together in mystic in- 
separable union. We must needs reach the 
heights of joy before we perceive that they 
dip for ever into an abyss of sadness. Eppie 
had reached this height If Alister speaks 
out to-night, her casual glimpse into the 
deep places of the soul may become an 
habitual mood. And Alister means to speak 

out 

But the stars in their courses fought 

against Sisera. 



XXIII. 

I DO not believe that in all their after lives 
that soft October evening, when the mellow 
autumn twilight melted into moonlight, was 
forgotten by Alister and Eppie. Eppie had 
at length abandoned herself to the stream 
which was bearing her gently to the Happy 
Islands ; Alister was infected by her dreamy 
bliss. They wandered among the rocks 
where they had wandered as children ; they 
crossed in mere wantonness the mauvais pas 
at the Bloody Hole; they laughed lightly 
when their old friend the peregrine rose 
screaming and scolding from his rock. The 
Scrath Pillar was black with cormorants, who 
were balancing themselves in all sorts of 

R 
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grotesque attitudes on impossible pinnacles ; 
they laughed again at the uncouth gambols 
of the solemn and funereal birds. Then 
they went into the house, where supper had 
been prepared for them by Mennie. Eppie 
ran up to her mother's room, and returned 
radiant. Mrs. Holdfast was a shade better, 
and would see Alister. So Alister was 
taken into the sick room, and the sick 
woman smiled into his face, and pressed his 
hand with an air of soft entreaty. Was she 
resigning to the lover the mother's jealous 
rights in her wilful pet ? In these last hours 
the soul, 'beginning to be freed from the 
ligaments of the body,' rises into a finer air, 
and sees right and wrong, the true and the 
false, the noble and the ignoble, as they are 
seen by the eyes of immortality. But nei- 
ther Eppie nor Alister knew that when the 
wan woman laid her trembling hands upon 
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his hand it was a farewell blessing she meant 
to convey to him. Then they returned into 
the little parlour which opened into Eppie's 
sitting-room^ where they found the simple 
fare of the farm-house — oat cakes, fresh 
butter, fragrant honey, creamy milk (do not 
scorn It, — on such fare the Ossianic heroes 
were bred) — arranged for them on a heavy 
oaken buffet, elaborately carved in fruit and 
flowers, which Marie Touchet may have 
brought with her from Fontainebleau. 

Alister had been commissioned by Uncle 
Ned (who was confined to the house by 
a feverish attack) to implement a promise 
which he had long ago made to Eppie. 
The ' Saint's Rest,' the family Bible (in 
which Eppie's was the latest entry among 
the births), and one or two manuals of 
Calvinistic divinity lay on the window sole of 
the parlour ; but there was no * Shakespeare* 
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in the limited library of the farm-house. The 
whole of that wonderful fable-land (except 
for Uncle Ned's reminiscences) was a terra 
incognita to Eppie, who, indeed, from her 
childhood, like the old lords of the district, 
had loved better to hear the lark sing than 
the mouse squeak. This day Alister had 
brought one of the prized volumes in his 
pocket, and when the meal was finished 
Eppie insisted that he should read her * a bit 
of a play/ Their conversation had begun to 
flag ; the girl had grown shy and conscious 
— adorably shy and conscious ; the open 
book was a barrier behind which she in- 
stinctively retreated. She pushed the volume 
across the table, and sat looking at him as he 
turned the leaves, with her hands in her lap. 
The volume had opened at * Romeo and 
Juliet.' Juliet? — ay, here was a braver 
Juliet, and as he ran rapidly over the earlier 
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incidents of the tragic story, which is bitter 
with the bitterness of things too sweet, his 
thoughts wandered away from fair Verona 
to return to the Fontainbleau farm-house. 
Romeo's boyish rapture, indeed, could poorly 
compare with his steadier and manlier love ; 
but Juliet's novel abandonment of passion 
suited Eppies mood. Here at last, set in 
articulate speech, was that ideal world of 
which she had been dreaming — dreaming 
since she awoke* She sat looking at him, 
her lips apart, her hands pressed together, 
as if fascinated. Had he spoken at that 
moment, all might have been well But 
when he came to 

'*^ It was the lark, the herald of the mom, 
No nightingale " 

Eppie started up : " Stay, AHster, stay, I 
hear mither movin'," she exclaimed in a voice 
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that sounded tense and excited, as she darted 
out of the room. 

Alister's heart was full. Love had told 
bim that Eppie was altered. Her voice was 
softer — her mood more playful and yet more 
tjender. There was an unfamiliar moisture 
of happiness in her eyes. Alister was a 
simple ,lad ; but love quickens the appre- 
hension. He felt that the spring-time had 
come at last. 

He waited for her to return. He would 
take her in his arms, and whisper the story 
of a devotion of which after all Romeo*s 
wayward vehemence was but a dim reflec- 
tion. 

" See how she leans her head upon her hand, 
O that I were a glove upon that hand 
That I might touch that cheek/' 

No — no, — the direct energy of his passion 
would employ no such tortuous diplomacy. 
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And Eppie, — ^this new Eppie, so changed 
from the Eppie who had listened with chilly 
acquiescence 

At this moment he heard a low whistle 
outside — (the window was open) — ** Hist — 
Hist — Miss Eppie — Miss Eppie!" — and 
then a scrap of paper" wrapped round a peb- 
ble fell upon the floor at his feet. He sprang 
to the window through which it had been 
flung; but though the moonlight was clear 
as day on the moors, this side of the house 
was in deep shade, and he saw no one. 

Then he picked up the scrap of paper 
which had become detached by the fall. He 
looked at it involuntarily : involuntarily his 
eyes followed the words. There were only a 
couple of hastily scrawled lines ; but he stag- 
gered as if struck by a blow. " Darling 
Eppie," it said, " Eppie darling, dinna let the 
gauger leave — ^by hook or by crook keep him 
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from Hell's Lum/' And it was initialed 
/' H. H." 

I need make no mystery about this fateful 
scroll. Harry Hacket on his way to the 
Cove had learned at the Alehouse Tavern 
that Alister (whose movements had been 
anxiously watched) was still at Fontainbleau ; 
and he had immediately despatched ' the 
Deevilikie' with the lines which he had 
hurriedly scrawled at the bar. ' The Dee- 
vilikie/ with the perverse ingenuity of his 
connection, had cleverly conveyed it to 
the wrong hand. 
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XXIV. 

" I SWEAR by the God who made me that it is 
false ! " Eppie exclaimed passionately, as with 
a bitterness of pain past all words she clung 
to her lover, — seeking with one last frantic 
despairing effort to detain him. Treachery 
was abhorrent to every instinct of the better 
nature which love was fashioning, and this 
was treachery of which she was accused, — 
mean and base and senseless treachery to 
the man she loved. 

But Alister would not relent — would not 
indeed listen ; the simple honest heart had 
grown implacable in a moment. Had he 
known women better he would have known 
that this mad passion of despair was genu ine, 
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— that no actress could have thrown all that 
heartbreak into spoken words, — that only 
an agony of love and longing could have 
forced this Icy maiden to cling to him as she 
did. 

But he did not believe her — her treason 
was too patent, — even thus with her arms 
about him she was only obeying the mandate 
of his rival. 

Then the clock struck ten : the rosy 
hours as they read together had slipped away 
unnoted. 

" Ten o'clock, by God, and the men at 
Collieston." 

It was the first time that anyone had 
heard Alister take that high name in vain : 
but he was not himself. 

Then without another word he tore him- 
self from the clinging arms, and went out 
swiftly into the moonlight. 
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There might yet be time. 

The image of Love had been irreparably 

fractured ; but the failure of duty might be 

repaired. 

Eppie stood where he had left her, — 

dreary, hopeless, heart-broken. Then she 

cast herself in hard tearless silence upon her 

bed, where she lay for hours without moving, 

her face turned to the wall. When, in the 

first light of the chilly dawn, she rose up 

pale and silent, with black circles round the 

coal-black eyes, the bloom of young desire, 

the purple light of love, had passed out of 

her face. 



PART VII. 

THE LAST OF THE CROOKIT 

MEG 



XXV. 

Uncle Ned during that eventful evening 

had been as restless as Eppie. He was 

feverish and unsettled. His books, even 

his birds, had failed to interest him. He 

was continually going to the open door, — 

voices were sounding in his ears that seemed 

to come from the sea. When it was close 

upon midnight he looked out again. The 

moon was high in heaven, — night was as 

clear as day. For many years he had 

tramped about the country by moonlight. 

To most of us Nature is only known in her 

waking moods ; — ^we are asleep during those 

ineffable moments when she is dreaming, 

when the shy birds are fishing in the river 
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mouth, when the owl and the fox and the 
dormice are alert, with listening ears. But 
the night side of her life was as well known 
to Uncle Ned as the other. The short 
summer nights were over for the year, and 
the old man had felt with a pang that, in the 
meantime, at least, he would go no more a 
gipsying. But the splendour of the moon- 
light tempted him until he could resist no 
longer. There was a bank of whins above 
the Water of Slains from whence he had 
often watched the water-birds all night. Yes, 
the air was soft and warm, he could take no 
harm. And if he should ? How could a lover 
die better than in the lap of his mistress ? 
" Diana's foresters, gentlemen of the shade, 
minions of the moon," he said, with a soft 
laugh. Then he went into the inner sanc- 
tum, to take a farewell look at the birds. 
There was a small family of kittiwakes — 
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downy litde morsels — which he had still in 
hand. The group was not quite to his mind^ 
50 he sat down and deftly touched them here 
and there. Then he rose, and locking the 
outer door, took the road to the Ward, walk- 
ing rather unsteadily at times. His feet did 
not seem to move so freely as they once did, 
he confessed, rather sadly. 

I know that whin-bank myself — once, 
long ago (when on a summer fishing ramble), 
I slept among the furze. Then I saw some- 
thing by snatches of the life that Uncle Ned 
knew by heart. It is a memorable experience 
in its way. The unquiet and unrest of the 
daytime are gradually subdued as the evening 
descends. Anon the hoarse cry of the heron, 
the shrill plaint of the plover, or the wild cry 
of some belated sea-bird, break at long inter- 
vals the quiet murmur that comes seaward 
across the sandhills. Then there is an hour 
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or SO of perfect stillness in the deep of the 
dead night, which lasts until the grey light 
begins slowly to gather along the sullen sky. 
When we are able to look abroad the world 
is motionless and inanimate, and a heavy 
cloud of mildew hangs over the river. The 
black-faced sheep had begun to bleat when it 
was still dark, and now the voices of count- 
less water birds, who have been waiting for 
the retreat of the tide, answer each other 
mournfully through the damp air of the early 
morning. 

" The air bites shrewdly," said Uncle 
Ned, by this time settled comfortably in a 
furze bush. ** It maun be nigh the dawnin'. 
What a congregation o' lang-necked herons 
— a perfect Presbytery ! I wonner to what 
religious persuasion they belang ? Maybe 
they howld wi' John Calvin — I suld na be 
surprised. — This brae is fairly alive wi' 
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bunnies. Dinna mind me, my furry friend ; 
nibble awa' wi*oot stanin' on ceremony,— 
The verra witchin' time o' night! Surely 
Shakespeare is wrang when he maks it of 
evil repute — there's far less evil afoot by 
night than by day. But he pits the words 
nae doobt into the mouth of some sinful 
man, devoured by greed and ambition. The 
noon of night — the innocent, angel-haunted 
hour — when even the inaudible and noise- 
less foot o' time may be heard by the listen- 
ing ear! See what a fair procession o' 
spiritual forces are on the move, passing 
across the face of heaven, like the Northern 
Dancers! And there's the first streak o^ 
licht in the east — the grey-eyed morn will 
be moving presently. A heavenly birth I 
Dayrise — that is the hour before the sun 
himseF is up — to my thinking, is just per- 
fectly divine. The dew of thy birth is of 
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the womb of the morning. Truly thae auld 
Hebrew poets had a wonnerfu' knack of 
saying preceesly the richt thing at the richt 
time." 

But it was soon clear to Uncle Ned that 
more than the birds were stirring. In fact, 
their clamour — quacking of wild ducks, shrill 
piping of sandpipers, screaming of sea-mews 
— proved that they had been disturbed by 
man. And in the bright moonlight he dis- 
covered across the river a column of men 
moving down to the ford. The moonlight 
gleamed upon steel — the men had cutlasses 
in their hands. It was the coastguard. 

The incoming tide fills all the low ground 
which lies between the sandhills. When 
Uncle Ned arrived, the wide level space 
was flooded. A bright unquiet plain of 
waters quivered beneath his feet. But the 
tide even then was ebbing — running back 
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like a mill-race; and now only a shallow 
streamlet flowed lazily through the centre 
of a wide sandy plain. 

There was a little delay at the ford ; but 
the men were quickly across. The path 
from the ford, passing below ' Charlie's Pot ' 
(a noted pool for sea trout), leads almost 
directly to the bank where Uncle Ned was 
established. Here it joins the road which 
runs up-stream to Ardallie ; down-stream 
across the sandhills to the fishing hamlets at 
HelFs Lum. 

The night was so still that the hoarse 
cheery voice of Captain Knock was recog- 
nisable by Uncle Ned. '*Well, you see, 
Alister, when I had skewered the first 
Johnny Crawpaw, I turned upon the ither 
twa. The ane was a complete Goliath o' 
Gath in the uniform o* the auld Guard. He 
cam* at me like a mad bull o' Bashan : but 
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I caught him aneath his oxter, and he gaed 
down like a shot — dead as Julius Caesar. 
The last o' the three — a little black pock- 
marked chiel, wi* a lang mustache — turned 
to rin, but I had him on the grun* afore he 
could say Jock Wabster. I was a first-rate 
rinner, Alister, in those days — I had ta'en 
a' the prizes that simmer at the Strathbogie 
meetin' ; so when the General — Marlboro' 
ye ken — comes up, * Captain Knock,' says 
he " 

" I think, sir," said Alister, "that this is 
the place we spoke of: it commands baith 
the road and the foord/ • 

" The verra spot — so get the men under 
cover, and a mouthfu' o' speerits," added the 
gallant captain, diving into his pocket for 
his flask, "will keep the mildew oot o' the 
stamack." 

The men were lying down among the 
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whins and heather, when Uncle Ned, looking 
towards the sea, saw the advance-guard of 
the free traders appear over the sandhills. 
The richest cargo that the 'Crookit Meg' 
had yet run was at hand. Slung in panniers 
on the backs of some thirty or forty hill 
ponies, and guarded by the crew, accom- 
panied by fishermen and farm-labourers, silks 
from Lyons, gin from Holland, lace from 
Brussels (and one golden cross set in pearls 
from Antwerp), were being conveyed to the 
interior. At the head of the band came 
* the Skipper ' — a noted smuggler of the day. 
Harry Hacket rode beside the leader; on 
his other hand a youngster with a look of 
premature dare-devilry in his face, but bear- 
ing a striking resemblance to Eppie, was 
laughing merrily — like a boy ; and indeed 
Dick Holdfast (the spoilt urchin had been 
the merest youngster when he ran away to 
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sea, leaving Eppie to monopolise all the ten- 
derness of the mother's heart in that late 
autumn of her love) was even yet barely more 
than a boy. 

The moonlight was still brilliant, though 
morning was at hand. The free traders 
moved quickly ; but at the ford there was a 
moment's pause. It had been arranged that 
one half of the party should keep to the river 
road leading to the bog of Ardallie, whence 
the merchandise could be distributed at lei- 
sure ; the other half crossing at the ford and 
making for the old tower of Udny — near 
which the great south road passed. Of this 
pause the coastguard took advantage. The 
men sprang to their feet, barred the way, 
and Captain Knock, who in spite of his brag 
was as brave as a lion, advanced upon the 
leaders. Alister was by his side. 

*' HuUoo, my freens, have the goodness 
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to Stop for one minute. Now, Mr. Skipper, 
what may be the meaning of this moonlicht 
flittin' ? " 

" Come, come, Captain," said a deep 
rough voice in reply. " Don't try any of 
your tricks upon us. We are good sub- 
jects of King George, and have no will ta 
meddle with you. So please stand out of 
the way." The speaker was an English- 
man. 

The free traders were taken by surprise. 
They had heard that the coastguard were 
at CoUieston, and they fancied that the road 
was clear to the hills. But the cargo was 
worth fighting for ; and, if it came to the 
worst, they meant to fight. The crew of the 
lugger were heavily armed. 

" Hang it, skipper," said young Dick, 
throwing his plaid aside and drawing a pistol 
from his belt, as he pushed forward, "the 
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sooner we get this business through the 
better." He was followed by the crew. 

There was a confused tumult in the 

moonlight Uncle Ned from his perch saw 

the flash of steel, saw more than one man 

fall, heard a pistol shot or two, heard Dick's 

cheery voice and the commodore's deep 

growl. It was clear from the first, indeed, 

that the fight was one-sided. The crew were 

outnumbered ; the fishermen and the farm 

labourers had disappeared before a shot was 

fired, taking the ponies with them ; but the 

sailors' blood was up, and they knew besides 

that the venture in which each had an interest 

would be a dead loss, unless they stood their 

ground. So many oaths were uttered, and 

some deep gashes given, before they yielded. 

Yet it was all over in a quarter of an hour or 

less, and Dick, with an ugly cut in his face, 

when he saw that there was no more fight in 
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the men, managed to reach the close cover of 
the furze, and crawl, cat-like, along the bank. 
The rest surrendered. 

Harry Hacket would have gladly escaped 
at the outset had it been possible. But he 
could not help himself ; the crew were behind 
him, the revenue officers in front. He in- 
wardly cursed his luck : this was the worst 
scrape of his life ; and in truth the whizz of 
bullets and the flash of steel made his blood 
run cold. He was a coward at heart; the 
mere presence of danger — of death — ^un- 
nerved and unmanned him. But the rage 
of despair sometimes takes the semblance 
of manhood. One of the coastguard had 
singled out the horseman (his features 
obscured by his broad felt hat), and rushed 
at him with cutlass drawn. Harry's heart 
beat as if it would burst ; but forced to face 
the instant peril, he drove his spurs deep into 
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the mare's sides, and sent her at his assailants 
He had only a heavy hunting whip in his 
hand ; but he flung it in the man's face as he 
raised the cutlass, and it blinded him for the 
moment. Before he could recover himself^ 
Hacket had seized the weapon. Thefe was 
now only a single man between him and the 
open. It was Alister. By this time the 
taste of blood was in his mouth ; the wild 
beast was roused ; he could have charged 
a battery without winking. Alister was his 
rival; Alister was his foe. With a bitter 
imprecation, raising the cutlass above his 
head, and digging the spurs once more into 
the terrified animal — mad with fright — he 
rushed at Alister. Down came the heavy 
clumsy weapon ; but Alister was unhurt 
For just as the mare was plunging forward^ 
an old man had risen up out of the thick 
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whins, close in front of the young coast- 
:guardsman 

" Oh, bairns, bairns ! " said Uncle Ned, 
lifting his hands. 

To save his own life Hacket could not 
have diverted the blow. The heavy weapon 
came down upon the old man's head with 
murderous force. Hacket reeled in his 
saddle, the horror of the deed had sobered 
him. He gave a wild startled glance at 
Alister, into whose arms Uncle Ned had 
fallen, and then, seeing that the coast was 
•clear, set the mare at the low fence, and 
disappeared among the sandhills. 

" The laird himself," muttered Alister, as 
ie laid the old man on the grass, and knelt 
tenderly beside him. '* God be thanked," he 
continued, as he bound his handkerchief 
across the wound, ^* it's just gashed his cheek. 
So, Mr. Harry Hacket, this is your doing — a 
braw nicht's wark, a braw nicht's wark." 
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XXVI. 

But Dick's troubles that morning were not 
yet over. 

When he had crawled for half-an-hour 
through the furze, he descended into the deep 
cleft cut by the burn of Forvie, before it joins 
the greater stream. Then for the first time 
he ventured to rise to his feet. Thereafter 
his path lay up the course of the burn, until 
at a sharp angle about a mile further on, he 
was able to plunge at one step into the 
shelter of the sandhills. These sandhills are 
the dominant feature of this arid land. The 
vegetation is salt and bitter ; the prickly 
bent wounds the hand ; there are no living 
creatures to be seen except the conies, or to 
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be heard except the curlew ; even the hardy 
black-faced sheep, when it loses itself in this 
Dead Sea valley, simply starves. And it is 
easy to lose your way — these monotonous 
undulations are as bewildering as the 
monotonous levels of the desert. But Dick 
knew his way well ; and before the morning 
was far advanced he had reached the long 
tongue of rock which runs into the sea 
between Port ErroU and HelFs Lum. A 
sward of short sweet velvety turf carpets the 
plateau ; while on either side the black rock 
dips sheer into the sea — ^three hundred feet 
below. 

The morning was simply faultless ; and — 
save for one obvious blemish — the picture 
was as perfect as it could be. The sea — or 
what of it was visible — was blue as the sky ; 
but the broad luminous plain did not carry the 
eye with it as it sometimes does to the outer- 
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most horizon ; on the contrary, less than a 
mile from the land an impenetrable bank of 
fog lay upon the water, a damp and humid 
veil. To enter into that bank was to leave 
the sheen of the sunlight, and all the pleasant 
sparkle of the morning, behind you. 

Dick, lying at full length along the sward, 
peered cautiously over the edge of the pre- 
cipice. It was one of thoise places where the 
brain is apt to lose control over the body; 
where men bom on the flats become sick and 
giddy ; where the perilous fascination of 
* knowing the worst of it ' becomes at times 
imperious and overmastering. But Dick was 
visited by no imaginative tremors. 

" The verra place," he remarked, as he 
looked coolly about him. " The hoody's nest 
is not fifty feet awa', and it maun still be 
possible to swing roun' beneath the bank. I 
learnt the trick from Cummin Summers — it's 
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a trick worth learnin'. Then down the laigh 
end o' that lang smooth shelf— I can see a 
fute-print here and there— and then there's 
the deep gully that takes you stracht to the 
water-side. The bit o' rotten rock at the 
comer is not canny— the maist part cam' 

awa' in my hand the last time I passt but 

it*s only a bit loup after a'. ^ And there's the 
graceless cutty hersel', I declare,— safe and 
snug in the Cut. It needs a keen eye to be 
sure to discover the ' Crookit Meg ' in HelPs 
Lum, — she's as black as the verra rock. 
Dander has a' ready to rin— that's clear— but 
how the three o' us are to handle her across 
the water is mair than I can tell. And not a 
breath o' wind in the sky. O for a bit breeze, 
and we might won thro' yet ! " 

Dick appeared to be satisfied with his 
survey, for he drew back from the brink and 
threw himself into a clump of heather. 
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" I wonner," he continued, ** if I micht 
venture to steal across to Fontainbleau ; the 
sight o' Eppie is good for sair een. And the 
auld mither ! But the haill country will be 
up, and we maun manage to creep awa' or 
ever the boats won roun' frae CoUieston. But 
what bit lass is this ? " he continued, as the 
figure of a young girl appeared at the sum- 
mit of the rocky footpath leading from Port 
ErroU. "If we're not to start till dark she 
might warn Eppie. A sweet slip of a lass — 
it canna surely be little Nan ? '* 

But little Nan it was, the slim little maiden 
whom we met the other day at the St. Fer- 
gus ford,- a comrade of Dick's in the old days 
when he had run wild about the (Country side. 
Not out of her teens yet, it would seem ; 
little more than a * bairn ' indeed ; innocent 
as a lamb ; unconscious as a bird or a flower. 
Yet Nan had been early initiated in a sense 
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into the mysteries of love, Dick having been 
her ' sweetheart ' when she was barely five. 
And even to-day — though she looks on her- 
self as a great girl now : she is fifteen come 
March — she keeps a very soft place in her 
heart for Dick, for Dick the truant, who had 
found his land loves too tame, and who was 
now a rover upon the sea. 

She gave a great start when she saw him. 
And then a glad cry of childish delight 

" O Dick — Dick ! " she said, throwing her 
arms innocently round his neck. " But they 
have hurt you," she continued, with a half 
sob, as she noticed the cut on his face, and 
the blood plastered over his cheek. 

The boy laughed gleefully, as he stooped 
and kissed her — shaking the clotted curls off 
his forehead. 

'* And it's you, little Nan ! And you Ve 
grown quite a big lass. Nan ! And it's only 

T 2 
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a scart on my cheek, my dear ! And how's 
auld Lucky ? And is Wasp still to the fore ? 
And now sit you down, my bonny Nan, and 
tell me what brought you here in the nick o' 
time?" 

She had come to spend the Sabbath with 
her grandfather at Port Erroll, — "for he's 
auld and doited, and Peter is aff to the sea," 
sobbed Nan, in an April storm of tears 
and laughter. '* But, O Dick, whar, whar 
have you been sae lang ? " 

There was much to tell : but at last the 
boy roused himself from a pleasant dream. 
** Would it be possible, I wonner, to let 
Eppie ken that I am here ? " he asked, some- 
what anxiously. 

" I'll tell her," Nan replied eagerly. '' I 
ken the short cut through the moss " 

Nan was still speaking, when a low 
cautious whistle sounded a note of warning 
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— ^as It seemed to them. It came from among 
the rocks about the point 

They started to their feet. A flock of 
grey plover were wheeling overhead. 

" Look, Dick, look ! " she exclaimed 
breathlessly. Her quick eye had caught 
the gleam of steel in the low morning sun- 
light. " It's the coastguard," she said, point- 
ing towards the land. " Oh, Dick, they will 
kill you." 

** Stand whar you are. Nan ; dinna muve. 
Gie Eppie a kiss frae me, an' the dear auld 
mither : and here's anither for yoursel', my 
bonny bairn. They wonna touch you, be 
sure ; but dinna muve, dinna muve." 

They were standing on the very edge of 
the cliff. 



Sure enough it was the coastguard : the 
enemy had run him down at last. The tongue 
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of rock was long and narrow, and the men 
were well between bim and the land. Dick 
was in a trap : the door of escape was barred. 

As the men advanced towards the spot 
where the figure of the girl stood erect and 
motionless against the sky, one of them 
raised his gun. But the other interposed. 
" Dinna, Colin, dinna — ^ye may hurt the lass. 
It's not possible that he can jink us now ; he*s 
fairly trapped." 

The men came closer and closer to where 
she stood. There were two of them — Colin 
and Jim — ^handsome dashing young .fellows 
as one could wish to see among the rigging 
of a man-of-war. 

Little Nan for the moment was in the 
heroic mood, or very near it. She stood there 
breathless — ^white-lipped — with round wide- 
open blue eyes — ^her hands pressed tightly 
together. But the heroic mood was not — as 
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yet — ^suited for Nan. As one of the men 
caught her roughly by the shoulder and 
pushed her aside with an angry oath — " D — n 
it, man, he's awa'," — she broke down of a 
sudden, and sobbed bitterly — bitterly as if 
her heart would break. 

'' Puir Dick !— puir Dick ! " 

The men crawled cautiously towards the 
brink ; but they quickly drew back. The 
bank of turf on which they rested was a 
mere cornice projecting over a giddy void ; 
it had been undermined by wind and rain ; 
it shook, or seemed to shake, with their 
weight. The wall itself of which it formed 
the coping leant towards the sea ; so that 
unless you chose to bend your neck, as Dick 
had done, clean over the abyss, it was impos- 
sible to scan the face of the precipice, or to 
see what was going on at its base. 

And yet they did see something — ^some- 



] 
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thing that arrested their practised eyes in a 
moment 

"The ^Crookit Meg/ by God! the 
' Crookit Meg' hersd' ! " 

She was lying in a deep gash or cut in 
the rock, a splendid natural basin in which a 
three-decker might have rode. There was 
not a soul to be seen on board ; yet the slim 
little craft looked instinct with eager life, like 
the captive animal through whose veins the 
yearning to be free pulses with a fierce thrill. 
Her half-furled sails flapped idly as if wooing 
the reluctant breeze; a line that ran across 
her bow was fastened to the buoy outside 
the reef, where through the long summer 
days the Port ErroU boats are moored ; yes, 
she is ready to slip away at any moment, like 
a bird in the hand, or a greyhound on the 
leash. 

** Not a soul stirring," says Colin, 
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^*and the sea like glass. There maun be 
boats at Port Enroll handy, we'll stop her 
yet But, O Jim, my man, she's a rare 
beauty ! " 

But as it turned out, the boats at Port 
Erroll were not * handy ; ' were, indeed, for 
some reason or other, quite the reverse of 
■^ handy/ They had been dragged far up the 
beach past the big boulders, and the oars 
liad been carefully stowed away. It takes 
half-a-dozen men to move these unwieldy 
craft, and there was not a man about the 
place that morning who was not bedridden. 
The women stood at the doors, and looked 
moodily at the ' gauger bodies.' 

At last they succeeded in launching a 
boat But in the interval a good half-hour 
had passed. 

The stout young fellows settle to their 
oars, however, and pull like grim death. 
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But ere they round the headland, which 
rises sheer out of the deep water, they feel a 
breath of air upon their faces ; and even as 
they round it they see, not the bare masts 
and the black hull of the becalmed lugger 
among the rocks, but — ^the ' Crookit Meg ! ' 
— the * Crookit Meg ' in her finest dress and 
queenliest mood, a shining mass of snow- 
white canvas, stealing away like a cloud. 

And yet the breeze had barely touched 
her as yet. 

"She's a precious beauty," said Colin 
again, unable, in spite of his mortification^ 
to repress a deep-drawn sigh — rapturous as 
a lover's. They laid down their oars, and 
rising to their feet, watched her as she stood 
straight out to sea. 

But even while they looked the freshen- 
ing breeze filled her sails, and she passed 
from their eyes as a dream passes. A close 
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warm steamy mist — thick and impenetrable 
as night — rested on the water, not five hun- 
dred yards from the shore. Into this she 
entered — cutting the solid fog cleanly- — like 
a knife. It was the last they saw of the 
' Crookit Meg.' 

The last of the ' Crookit Meg ! * so far as 
this story is concerned. For the strange 
adventures of Dick Holdfast in the earlier 
years of the century must form the subject 
of a separate record. 



PART VIIL 



AFTERWARDS 



XXVII. 

Eppie went down next morning to her 
mother's room in a sort of stupor. Utter 
weariness and hopelessness had taken pos- 
session of her. Her heart had opened out 
to the sun, and a frost had come and nipped 
it to the core. To her the blossoming spring- 
time had been the time of death — not of 
physical death, but of spiritual — ^the death 
of hope, of joy, and of love. 

Had Mrs. Holdfast been herself she must 
have noticed her daughter's apathy. But her 
hold on life had got weaker and weaker, the 
silver cord that moors us to time had been 
slackened, and she was drifting away to that 
still, strange land — the shadowy home of the 
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shadows. The things of this world were 
falling from her. Even her engrossing Iqve 
for her cherished pet had begun to grow 
feeble, — she was making new friends, seek- 
ing out fresh interests elsewhere. Where ^ 
Still there was a soft gleam of satisfaction in 
her eye when Eppie pres3ed her hand and 
kissed her cheek. 

Eppie went mechanically about the duties 
of the house. She made no mistakes ; but 
she was quite unconscious of what she said^ 
and what was said to her. It was a close 
sultry day for October ; but she had not the 
least notion whether it was fair or foul. Ex- 
citing scraps of news were brought into the 
kitchen, and stolidly discussed by the farm 
labourers when they returned to their early 
dinners: but she did not notice that any- 
thing was amiss. 

About mid-day she took her hat in her 
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hand and went out of doors. She went as 
far as the garden. Some late yellow roses 
still huiig on the bushes ; she gathered a 
handful mechanically and stuck them into 
the breast of her dress. It had been her 
habit since she was a child ; but if anyone 
had asked her that day where she had plucked 
them, she could not have told. 

There was a rustling among the elder- 
bushes, and the elfish face of the ' Deevilikie * 
peered through the branches. Eppie's ear 
was sharper than a blackcock's : but to-day 
it appeared that her senses had grown torpid 
as her soul. The * Deevilikie ' had to touch 
her dress before she noticed him. "Miss 
Eppie, Miss Eppie," said the imp, " I was 
bidden to tell you that for God's sake you're to 
meet him at Caimbannow. He'll be waiting 
for you at fowr." Then he went on, leering 
at her maliciously : ** There's been a gran' 

u 
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3plore at Hell's Lum. So they say. The tae 
half hae been sticket, and the tither drooned. 
The rest 'ill be hangit" And an expression 
of impish delight pervaded the impish face, 
which had been turned prematurely into a 
leathery brown by the fire of the forge. 

Eppie never thought of resisting — resis- 
tance would not avail her. She must dree 
her weird. She must meet her doom. The 
stars had been too strong for her. 

** ril be there," she said, in a voice which 
sounded dry and out of tune. "Til be there 
in time." 

Without even looking at the boy she 
returned to the house. She told Watty to 
have the pony caught and saddled. It could 
wait in the stable till she was ready, and he 
might go with the men to their work. Then 
she mounted the stairs to her bedroom, and 
changed her dress. Putting her hand into 
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the pocket of her riding habit, she found 
some papers. She looked at them with a 
puzzled air ; she could not at all remember 
how they had come there. Then the scene 
with Corbie flashed across her mind. Yes : 
they were Harry Racket's ; she would take 
them to him. It was now three o'clock ; 
Cairnbannow was an hour's ride. So she 
went into her mother's room, stooped down, 
and kissed her, and said, " How are you, 
mither ? " Th^re was no reply ; only a wan 
smile on the worn face. Eppie kissed her 
again, falling on her knees beside the bed. 
Then she rose up and went out : the sinxious 
questioning eyes following her to the door. 

How long they followed her was never 
known. It was an hour or two before 
Mennie could go back to her mistress, and 
during that hour they must sometimes have 
sought the door through which Eppie had 

V 2 
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passed, and by which she would return. 
But she did not return in time ; nor did 
anyone. The appealing eyes grew dim ; the 
heart beat fainter and fainter ; and Mrs. 
Holdfast died as she had lived — ^a strong, 
solitary, self-reliant soul, a true daughter of 
the masterful Keiths : recalling to me, 
indeed, when I think of her, the bronze 
statue in the Wilhelm Platz at Berlin, under 
which they have written (or is it only in the 
old church at Hochkirch ?) an inscription not 
easily surpassable in the lapidary way — 
* words which go through you like the clang 
of steel' ^ 

* The reader must turn to Carlyle's Frederick the Great^ 
voL V. p.'373. Or stay. Here it is : — 

Dum in Prselio non procul hinc 

Inclinatum suorum aciem 

Mente manu voce et exemplo 

Restituebat 

Pugnans ut heroas decet 

Occubuit 

D.xnr. Octobris. 

This of course (under the modest urn of black marble on the 
pedestal of grey) is in the neighbouring church at Hochkirch; 
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There was no sound in the sick chamber 
that night : it had ceased to be the chamber 
of sickness and had become the chamber of 
death. There had been no sound in it, at 
least, since Mark, hastily summoned, threw 
himself on his knees beside the bed, which, 
with its still occupant, had been made 
smooth, and decent, and comely for the 
grave. *^ O mither, mither, but I did love 
you," cried poor Mark, who in the grim 
reticence of his love had never said so much 
before. But a Scotsman is a grim animal. 

Do not blame Eppie overmuch. To do 
her justice (and as the old proverb says, 'It's ' 
a sin to lee on the Deil,') she had no notion 
whatever that the end was near. 

the bronze statue at Berlin is another affair altogether. Of 
which, however (let^jme say here), a copy in bronze was sent 
not many years since by the King of Prussia to the capital of 
the granite countries from whence the Keiths came — less in 
remembrance, I suspect, of the Scotch captain than of the 
Scotch^historian of his great ancestor. So said Bismarck, at 
least, if I smnot mistaken. 
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XXVIIL 

" And you will go with me, Eppie ? " Harry 
asked ardendy, yet with the watchfulness of 
the hunted animal in his eyes. 

" Ay, Harry, I will go with you," Eppie 
answered listlessly. 

Hacket had ventured to return home 
after his escape. He put the mare into the 
stable himself, fed and groomed her, then led 
her to an outlying byre at some distance 
from the house, where he left her saddled. 
Then he went up to his own sitting-room, 
the room that had been his father's, and 
opening an old-fashioned writing table, began 
to examine the letters and papers which it 
contained, throwing them, after a brief glance 
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at each, into the fire which still smouldered 
on the hearth. He was thus occupied the 
whole morning. At intervals he rose and 
scanned uneasily the distant high-road lead- 
ing to Peelboro'. Later he had something 
to eat ; a little later he stole cautiously by an 
unfrequented footpath to the smithy on the 
Saddlehill, and despatched the imp with the 
message to Eppie. Then he returned to his 
room and resumed his work. If he was 
preparing for flight, it was clear that he had 
resolved to leave no written evidence behind 
him. One bundle of papers obviously star- 
tled him ; he read them again and again ; 
then he tied them up carefully as if he meant 
to keep them ; then, with a sudden impulse, 
he threw the packet into the fire with the 
others. 

Cairnbannow is a heap of whinstone high 
up among the moors. Some remote Racket, 
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riding blindly among the peat hags, had 
broken his neck at this spot, and they had 
buried him where he fell and put the stones 
over him. The common people said that he 
had broken his neck on purpose ; but that is 
a feat difficult to accomplish : accident is 
more potent than design in such cases^ 
This, however, was the spot which Harry 
had selected for his meeting with Eppie. It 
was a mile or two beyond Yokieshill on the 
road to Ardallie — not the high road, but a 
rough track through the moors used by the 
farm carts that went in autumn to bring 
down the peats from the moss, and as a 
short cut by packmen and tinkers. The 
grouse sunned themselves upon the cairn in 
September ; a little later on in the year a 
watchful blackcock looked round him. from 
the summit Eppie had once or twice ridden 
here lately ; the coveted domain of the 
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Rackets lay stretched below; so she knew 
the place. 

The 'lovers' met: Eppie listless and 
jaded; Harry restless, watchful, eager. They 
did not dismount ; the horses moved on as 
they talked. Harry told her only that some- 
thing had occurred which required him to 
leave the country without delay for a time : 
would she, oh ! would she go with him ? He 
pleaded for himself with a vehemence that 
almost woke her out of her lethargy. She 
looked at him with wondering inquiry in her 
eyes. Was he really going to leave ? She 
had broken one lover's heart : was she to 
break another ? Any love that had ever 
found a place in her own heart had been 
frozen in the bud ; and even the old ambition 
appeared to be dead. She was utterly pas- 
sive : either way it was the same to her. 

Then she had said mechanically — ^for in 
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truth she did not attach any definite meaning 
to the words, did not in the least realise 
that the moment for instant action had come 
— " Yes, Harry, I will go with you." 

I suppose most of us have experienced 
at times — in our sleeping if not in our waking 
moments — such temporary collapse of the 
will. The nightmare sense of a frantic and 
futile struggle against the impending doom — 
the obscure but inevitable calamity — is fol- 
lowed by the paralysis of utter languor. The 
sky may fall ; but we cannot lift a hand |to 
save us. Does the 'abysmal treachery of 
human nature' (to use De Quincey's words) 
betray itself in this fashion ? What is the 
fact in our constitution that corresponds with 
and accounts for this spontaneous admission 
of incurable and fatal incapacity ? But these 
are questions for the Metaphysician; it is 
enough for riie to say that one of the mo- 
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ments in life when * the languishing prostra- 
tion of hope and vital energy ' discloses itself 
in hands that are powerless to do our bidding, 
and feet that fail us in our flight, had come 
to Eppie. The keen eye was clouded, the 
imperious will was blunted, the intense and 
manifold wilfulnesses of a masterful but 
rudely developed character had been petrified 
into stony immobility. 

Her companion could not but notice her 
unnatural listlessness and abstraction. The 
sun was already setting, and yet she rode on 
without making any movement or showing 
any desire to return. The shadows of night 
came down upon the moors ; but this pale 
impassive bride rode on silently beside him. 

Neither of them had observed that the 
unseasonably oppressive weather of the past 
few days was about to culminate in a thun- 
der-storm. The crisis was upon them. The 
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huge white clouds which had been mounting 
out of the west all day had latterly grown 
ominously blue and slate-coloured, casting a 
lurid reflection of the stormy sunset upon the 
moor. The whaups passed by overhead with 
wailing cries. A gorcock which they started 
on the track flew a few yards, and then went 
down plump into the heather. A great con- 
vulsion of nature was at hand. 

Between Yokieshill and Ardallie there 
was not in the year One a single dwelling 
house ; the barren moorland was unbroken 
by spade or plough ; but at Pitlurg the high- 
lying table land dips into the valley of the 
Ythan, and at the junction of the high-road 
with the hill-road — where the toll-bar now 
stands — the Cottage Inn (what in Switzerland 
they would call the Chalet Inn) of Ardallie 
was placed. It was then kept by Jean Catto, 
and was mainly used by pedlars and smug- 
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glers. Many an illicit bargain — pactum 
illicitum^ as Corbie said with a wink — was 
concluded in the widow's snug little parlour. 
It was a sort of half-way house between 
Peelboro' and Aberhaddy. 

The first heavy drops fell as they arrived 
at the door, and the ' fire-flacht ' was blazing 
across the dark before they had dismounted. 
Peal after peal ratded out of the heaven. 
And then the rain came down in perfect 
sheets of water. Yet in spite of the flood, 
the lightning continued to flash, and the 
thunder to growl and mutter like a caged 
beast, who ever and again breaks into a roar 
in the impotent violence of passion. No 
human creature could have stirred out of doors 
that night without danger of being washed 
bodily ^way. 

The storm which cleared the air cleared 
Eppie's soul. She awoke and found herself 
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seated in the cosy parlour of the inn. Jean 
Catto was bustling about her in a helpful 
way. '* I maun sort the blue bedroom for 
you and your man/' said Jean, assuming that 
they were married folks ; and then she left 
her to get supper ready. 

Eppie's eyes opened wide ; her lips 
parted ; but she did not speak a word. She 
stared after her hostess in dumb dismay. 

At this moment Hacket, who had been 
seeing to the horses, entered the room. 
Eppie rushed up to him with a great cry. 

''What does it mean, Harry? Where 
have you brought me ? I am ready to go. 
Please saddle Bess." 

" It's not possible, Eppie, to move to- 
night," Hacket replied, the uneasy furtive 
look coming into his eyes. Nature had 
treated Harry badly. Had it not been for 
those uneasy furtive eyes, he would have 
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been, though in a coarse, half-bred style, 
really handsome. " You must let Jean 
Catto — ^they call her Jean, I think — make you 
as comfortable as she can. We will get 
away to-morrow by daylight." 

A great dread took possession of Eppie's 
soul. What did he mean ? Now that he 
had got her into his power would ha deal 
fairly by her? Now that her good name 
was in peril, could she trust him as she could 
have trusted the other ? She could have 
gone with Alister over the world secure in 
the innate integrity of the man's nature : but 
Harry Hacket? That was the wretched- 
ness of it. She did not believe in the loyalty 
of her lover. 

What, indeed, did Harry intend by this 
girl — ^after all, only a farmer's daughter — 
whom he had, wittingly or unwittingly, in- 
duced to accompany him thus far ? She had 



,^ 
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certainly compromised herself, whispered the 
mocking Mephistopheles who is always at 
our 'elbow ready to take advantage of any 
slip we may make. Why not win her now 
more cheaply — ^far more cheaply — than he 
had fancied possible when they started that 
afternoon ? 

I cannot for my own part be certain that 
the temptation was seriously entertained by 
him. It was undoubtedly a temptation that 
would appeal very directly to the sensual 
instincts of an evil and cowardly nature. 
But I do not love Harry Hacket, and I may 
be doing him injustice. 

But as she looked at him, Eppie recovered 
herself. Her immense superiority of mind 
made itself felt. Whenever they had hitherto 
come into the direct stress of conflict, her 
moral and physical courage had made her 
his master. She was to win again to-night, 
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always assuming, that is, that he had not 
meant fairly by her. 

" Harry," she said in a clear voice, coming 
up to where he stood shivering before the 
fire. *' Harry, look here. I winna say which 
of us is to blame — ^it may be me, it may be 
you — ^but you hae brocht me whar I sud na 
hae come. A lass maunna lippen to a man 
if she wud keep her gude name. Mine is 
gone. I canna gang back to Fontainbleau, 
except you mak me your wife. O Harry^ 
it wud hae been better for us baith if we 
had never met; but what maun be maun 
be. Harry, you must marry me to-night." 

She spoke with perfect distinctness in ex- 
tremest simplicity. Her good name had been 
inestimably dear to Eppie : it was the one 
possession, besides her beauty, which minis- 
tered to her pride ; and Eppie, as we know> 
was proud as Lucifer. Other girls might 
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give themselves away if they chose ; other 
girls had soft hearts and weak heads. But 
she ! And yet this sulky booby of a lad 
had somehow contrived to compromise her — 
as she fancied. There might be something 
of exaggeration in the fancy ; she was for 
the moment weak, morbid, and unhinged. 
The excitement of the fever, which replaces 
the lethargy of despair, burnt in her blood. 
But at all hazards, this miserable sickness of 
shame which overcame her when she realised 
her position must be put an end to — put an 
end to by some instant decisive antidote. A 
terrible fatality had driven her back upon her 
old self — hard, unloving, and unlovable ; but 
that was no good reason why she should drift 
helplessly to utter shipwreck. The words 

'utter shipwreck,' if applied to other girls of 

« 
that place and time, would have been, I 

admit, a mere rhetorical expression, but to 
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Eppie they meant thaty and nothing less. 
There was no ideal element, as I have often 
said, in this girl ; she had little or none of 
the shy reverence for the right, for what is 
pure and modest and of good report, which 
is the crown of womanhood. And yet her 
vestal hardness and coldness had truly ex- 
pressed a natural attitude of her mind ; she 
shrank from what was morally uncomely with 
critical annoyance and disapproval. And now 
there seemed to her only one method by 
which she could save herself from the ugly 
gulf that opened before her feet — Harry 
must marry her to-night. It must be done 
now, at once, without an hour's delay ; there- 
after, though her heart broke (if further 
breakage were possible), she could hold her 
head up again, and look the world straight 
in the face — with her clear unshrinking eyes, 
and in the arrogant simplicity of her rustic 

X 2 
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pride, as she had done before. Yes, she must 
be married to-night ' 

He stood before the fire — silent, looking 
down. He had never seen her so moved 
before; there was a thrill in her voice he 
had never heard before. But he did not 
reply — Mephistopheles was still at his elbow. 
It was a pity that he did not reply ; it forced 
her to shoot her last shaft. 

"Look at me, Harry Hacket," she ex- 
claimed, after a long pause, her face lighting- 
up brilliantly with anger — or was it scorn ? 
" I saw Liar Corbie after he had been wi* 
you at Yokieshill, and he tell't me something 
aboot your feyther." Hacket started, and 
moved uneasily. " You can tell me whether 
it be true " 

** It's a lie," he said, in a hoarse broken 
voice. 

" And he gaed me some papers." Here 
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he Started again. " Leastwise Fve got them 
« — ^by fair means or by foul Fve got them. 
I felt that you were ill-used amang them, and 
my heart was softened to you. I thocht to 
do you a gude turn. Noo, Harry, I may be 
forced to bide here this nicht" — the rain was 
lashing against the panes — " but Mrs. Catto 
will lat me sit in her room, I dinna doobt ; 
and though I may be missed at hame" — 
(Alas ! Eppie, there is no one to miss you 
now) — " yet when I get to Corbie's to-mor- 
row — ^wi' the papers— — *' 

Reader, you must remember that this 
girl's moral nature had been utterly unde- 
veloped, and that she was now at bay — a 
wild creature at bay. It seems to be as- 
sumed by many wise men among us that the 
conscience in each soul, like the Greek daugh- 
ter of Zeus, is armed at every point from 
birth — ' a crowned truth.' It is not so : it 
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needs to blossom, to expand, to mature : the 
sunshine and storm, the tears and laughter, 
the sorrow and sacrifice, of many a spring^ 
and summer, of many an autumn and winter^ 
are needed to ripen it to perfect life. Eppie's 
moral education had only begun the other 
day ; she had grown into a woman ; but her 
conscience was still in its childhood, and love 
had been nipped in the bud. Do not let us 
hate her, because in her mortal terror she 
seized the nearest available weapon. She 
knew not what she did. 

It is possible indeed that she was unne- 
cessarily terrified, and that her lover had not 
designed to harm her. So at least he de- 
clared, and I am willing to believe him— for 
once. 

" You need not fear me, Eppie," he said^ 
raising his eyes at last. " I always meant you 
to be my wife." 
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Marriage in Scotland is not attended with 
any unnecessary preliminaries. Go into the 
next room, and declare before your landlady 
and her guests that you are man and wife, 
and the thing is done. You are married past 
redemption ; the Archbishop of Canterbury 
with all his deans and archdeacons could not 
tie the knot tighter. In some such primitive 
fashion Harry Hacket and Euphame Hold- 
fast were made man and wife.^ 

^ A suspicion of the validity of the ceremony was some- 
times expressed : but Corbie knew better. ' Consensus facit 
matrimonium,' said Corbie ; ' and though it's undeniable, Mr. 
Drumly, that only the ostler and the kitchen-wench, forbye 
Mrs. Catto, were ben, yet nae plea against the credibility o* 
the witnesses has been proponed. And as has been judi- 
ciously observed by Mr. Erskine in his Institute o' oor law^ 
whilk like that o' a' civileesed nations is imported from the 
Roman (tho' the English to be sure hae some cankered 
notions o' their ain), Mr. Erskine, I say^ has weel remarked 
that it is not essential to marriage that it be celebrated by a 
clergyman, or even by the shirra— the consent o' the parties 
being plainly expressed before credible witnesses ; for 
it is the consent o' the parties which alone constitutes 
marriage." 
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It was a wild and stormy night for a 
wedding; but it would have been even 
darker to Eppie had she known all. But 
it was not until the ceremony, such as it 
was, had been completed, that an officer 
of the law, buffeted by the storm, but 
bringing a warrant for the apprehension of 
Harry Hacket of Yokieshill, on the charge 
of wounding Adam Meldrum to the danger 
of life, entered the inn. 

Poor Eppie ! 
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t 

It was too true — dear old Uncle Ned had 
been wounded to the death. He was 
stupefied by the blow, and quite unconscious 
while they bore him to Achnagatt, the 
nearest farm-house. He was carried into 
the best bedroom, where (in addition to prints 
of the storming of Seringapatam and of the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county) Mrs. Mark's 
Pre-Raphaelite sampler, a chef-d'osuvre of 
the Mac Whistler school of the period, was 
suspended over the fireplace. They put 
the old man to bed, and before the surgeon 
arrived consciousness had returned. His 
wound was bound up ; but the surgeon 
shook his head. Adam had lost a deal of 
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blood ; the shock to the system had been 
tremendous ; he was over seventy. No : he 
might linger for a week ; he would suffer na 
pain ; but his days were numbered. 

His friends gathered about him as he lay 
there serene and composed. Kate was a deft 
nurse, Alister got leave of absence from the 
Commodore, Dr. Caldcail was a constant 
visitor. The old boat-builder was wonder- 
fully happy with his friends, young and old^ 
His bed was placed beside the window^ 
whence he could see down to the river, where 
the sandsnipe were piping to each other 
as they swept swiftly, like the shadow of a 
cloud, across the sand. One wild windy day 
a broken rainbow touched the clouds all 
morning, now melting into mist, anon grow- 
ing vivid and consistent again. To the 
dying man it seemed in its perfect comeliness 
of colour, in its perfect shapeliness of outline^ 
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an earnest, a foretaste of the good things that 
were in store. "It compasseth the heaven 
about with a glorious circle, and the hands 
of the Most High have bended it." He 
never wearied of repeating these words ; 
which are indeed very great words — simply 
realistic, yet vitally ideal — as some great 
painter who puts a band of light round the 
head of the Redeemer. The hands of the 
Most High have bended it. 

** Indeed, my bairns," he said (it was 
Alister and Kate now, not Alister and — 
another), " if Shakespeare hadna been born, 
I could have been weel content with the 
natural history o' the Auld Testament. But 
then, you see, the poets and prophets of the 
Hebrew people lived in a different warld; 
whereas Shakespeare is, as it were, ane o' 
oorsels. But they had undootedly a great 
enjoyment of nature. Beautiful upon the 
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mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings. Is there no balm in Gilead ? 
is there no physician there ? He kept him 
as the apple of his eye. But unto you that 
fear My name, shall the Son of Righteousness . 
arise with healing in his wings. Ay, bairns, 
the men who wrote thae words were way- 
farers who had abided wi' Nature in her 
secret places, until the sleepy magic of her 
music suffused their souls. With healin' in 
his wings ! Dear me — it minds me somehow 
of the saft fa' o' the cushey's wings as she 
settles on her nest." 

At another time he would discuss with 
the Doctor the conditions of that mysterious 
existence on which he was about to enter. 

" Here we have no continuing city, but 
we seek one to come, said the Apostle. And 
anither saw the holy city, New Jerusalem, 
coming down from God oot o' heaven, Weel, 
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Doctor, you and me may not have ony sic 
veevid eemage of the New Jerusalem ; for 
the warld is greatly changed since John lived 
in Patmos. — Poor John ! he must have got 
verra weary o' his bit rock, with the constant 
thud-thud o' the sea in his ears, and I canna 
wonner that he could na thole it in the New 
Jerusalem. And there was no more sea ! — 
Indeed, Doctor, I canna say that I fear 
death ; it is rayther that I am ashamed o' it, 
it being, as our freen o' Norwich observes, the 
verra disgrace and ignominy of our nature. 
Yet death, as he says in anither place, is the 
cure o' all diseases — nectar and a pleasant 
potion of immortality. But the lang habit of 
livin' indisposeth us for dying. That's it, 
Doctor ; we are the verra creatures of habit 
I wonner what Elisha thocht when he saw 
Elijah fleein* into heaven like a laverock ? 
He must have been simply dumfoonded. 
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But if the haill business was a cunnin' deceit, 
as your freen Mr. Hume contens, it was 
maist extra-ordinar' clever o* the auld writer 
to mak* him louse his mantle. And Elisha 
took up also the mantle of Elijah which fell 
from him. For wha can help believin' it 
after that ? " 

So he rambled on gently and sweetly to 
his friends beside him ; until, as his strength 
failed, delirium came and took him back into 
the past. 

"Sit doun beside me, Rachel, and sing 
me a bit sang. Tm uncommon weary this 

nicht It's a rale bonny bird, the grey 

plover. What — Rachel — ^gone ? Ay, the 
bells are ringing — the folk are at the kirk 
door — she's in the Laird's seat. See how the 
sunshine o' heaven touches her brown hair. 
She sits abune the lave like a saint in glory ! 
But sic a woman-like smile, sic a bird-like 
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twitter o' a laugh, when she meets me in the 
yard. 'Surely, Adam, surely,' she says 
softly. How caller the air, how the birds 
sing, this Sabbath mornin'! 'And, Adam, 
mind ye bring me a sprig o' heather from 
Benachie ! ' I was on my way to the hielan s 
for a week — for a week only. Ay, darlin', a 
hatfu' o' heather, and a heartfu' o' love ! 
And so we parted — for ever.*' 

He paused and looked about him, and 
then the old story was resumed. 

" A week thereafter I stood again in the 
doorway. I had tellt the corries o' the joy 
that was in store for me — the heather had 
taen a rarer bloom, sic gowd in the sunset, 
sic purple glooms in the gloamin', I had never 
beheld before. I waited a moment in the 
trance, for an unaccountable dread cam' sud- 
denly upon me. Even as I waited a woman 
clad in black passed oot — her eyes red wi' 
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weepin', her cheeks soiled wi' tears. I kent 
my doom before a word was spoken. She 
looked at me — I had the bit sprig o' white 
heather in my han' — ^wi' sad, pitiful eyes. * It 
is all over/ she said, * Rachel is in heaven.' " 

He fell back upon the pillow, the eyes 
bright with fever gazing blankly into the sky^ 
until, after a strained pause of inquiry, they 
cleared, and he added softly, " A great crood 
that nae man can number — an endless thrang 
o' warlds — ^but Love will bring the beloved." 

So it went on, in broken snatches, until 
the end came — the gentle and peaceful end 
of a gentle and peaceful life. The delirium 
had left him, and he had bidden farewell to 

ft 

the Doctor — not without a touch of the old 
humorous twinkle in his eyes. *' Gude-bye^ 
my auld freen', gude-bye — 

* If we do meet again, why we shall smile ; 
If not, why then this parting was well made.' 
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And Alister — my dear, dear boy — you will 
keep the birds, but gie Eppie the buiks. Puir 
Eppie ! " Then the voice sank to a whisper, 
" Rachel ! — Rachel ! — nineteen and seventy- 
three — dootless, a lang reckonin' — ^but — this 
maks — these odds — a even." 

So with the unforgotten name, and a 
scrap from the beloved book on his lips. 
Uncle Ned passed away. 
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XXX. 

The High Court of Justiciary was crowded 
by ten o'clock on the morning of the last 
day of the year One. Harry Hacket was to 
be tried on that day for the killing of Adam 
Meldrum, and the prospect of the trial had 
excited considerable interest in the northern 
metropolis. The social position of the ac- 
cused, the audacity of the outrage, the grow- 
ing feeling against the severity of the Excise 
laws, rumours about the romantic circum- 
stances in which the irregular marriage with 
Eppie Holdfast had been contracted, had 
contributed to draw a crowd of idlers to the 
dingy court-room. Corbie, propitiated by 
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payment of his account (with legal interest), 
had insisted on coming all the way from 
Peelboro' to instruct counsel, and was now 
seated within the bar in consultation with one 
of the clerks of Messrs. Tod and Trotter, 
writers to the Signet — the agents employed 
for Hacket In a dim corner of the court, 
with a thick veil drawn across her face, sat 
the criminal's young wife — Euphame Hold- 
fast or Hacket, as she was called in the 
indictment. 

Corbie employed the interval before the 
judges entered in obtaining opinions on cer- 
tain questions of legal procedure in which 
his clients were interested, from the clerk at 
his side. It was a tempting opportunity, 
moreover, to air his own erudition, which 
had been growing somewhat musty of 
late. 

*' Noo, you maun understan*, Mr. Drumly, 

Y2 
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that by the sett o' the burgh, the sea-greens 
belang to the feuars. But the deeficulty arises- 
— ^What's a sea-green ? * A variety o' sea- 
kail/ says the Doctor jocosely ; but he's a. 
daft body. Indeed, Mr. Drumly, I ve heard 
him declare that the Decretum et Decretalia 
o' the Canonists are superior in maist respecs 
to the Corpus Juris Civilis ! But the trutK 
is that the study o' deeveenity obscures and 
stultifies the faculties o' the understanding 
whilk on the contrar are recreated, refreshed, 
and whetted by the law. Noo, the sea and 
the sea-shore are onquestionably inter regalia 
— that I wunna dispute — but it disna appear to 
me, and it certainly to the best o' my judg« 
ment has not been sattled by the Coort — at 
laste by the Hoose o' Lords — ^that the sea- 
shore, being inter regalia, extends beyond 
the ordinary leemits o' the tide. Whereas 
it is the land covered by the spring tides 
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ivhereof a sea-green consists, accordin' to 
oor institutional writers, and mair particularly 
Lords Stair and Bankton. Says I to the 
Provost — ' Bootless, Provost, the value o' 
the property is sma' ' — for you see the Broch 
is entirely bigget on rocks which rise perpen- 
dicular from the deep sea — " but the question 
o' law being of general importance, a declara- 
tory action at the instance o' the Provost and 
Bailies o' the burgh against His Majesty's 
Advocate as representing the Crown *' 

At this moment a macer entering an- 
nounced * The Court/ 

The audience rose. 

Why was the dress of a judge of the 
Supreme Court in the year One cut precisely 
like an old lady's ? Why, indeed, should 
j-eally eminent lawyers (and there are some- 
times eminent lawyers on the bench) be con- 
demned to trot into a court of justice, from 
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which every ludicrous association should be 
excluded, holding up their petticoats ? 

Their lordships sat down, and the audience 
resumed their seats. 

** It*s Pitblethers, Kilreekie, and Fozie,'* 
said Mr. Drumly. 

" The Lord hae mercy on Harry Racket,'" 
Corbie rejoined piously. "If it's within the 
leemits o' possibeelity, Fozie '11 hang him.'* 
Lord Fozie had an evil name among the 
criminal classes. 

The reader who lives on the other side 
of the Tweed may 'perhaps fancy that Mr. 
Drumly was taking malicious liberties with 
their lordships' titles. But this would be a 
mistake. The fact was that when a Scotch 
lawyer of the year One was elevated to the 
bench he became what John Gibson Lock- 
hart in his epitaph on Patrick Robertson 
called a /paper peer,' and assuming the title 
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of * Lord/ prefixed it to the name of his 
family acres — if he had any. Now the names 
of most of the estates in the Scotch Low- 
lands, from whence the judges were then 
mainly drawn, being by no means euphonious 
or musical to southern ears, the consequence 
of this singular custom was that, on mount- 
ing the bench, a decorous Wedderburn, or 
Gordon, or Ogilvy was incontinently trans- 
lated into a Lord Pitblethers, a Lord Kilreekie, 
or a Lord Fozie. 

The prisoner was then brought up. His 
sullen and insolent air (partly assumed, no 
doubt, to conceal intense nervousness) did 
not create a favourable impression ; still he 
was a well-browned, well-built, presentable 
fellow, and the young ladies in the gallery 
(who had been reading * The Mysteries of 
Udolpho ') felt, with a thrill of delicious 
horror, that he was precisely the sort of man 
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that they would not like to meet in a ghostly 
gallery of a dark night. 

" Any objections to the relevancy, Mr. 
Pittendreich ? " asked the Justice-Clerk, when 
he had arranged his petticoats, and opened 
the scroll-book in which he took his notes. 

" Certainly, my Lord." And then Mr. 
Pittendreich rose, and, taking up the indict- 
ment, tore it (figuratively speaking) to tatters. 
Thereafter my Lord Advocate in reply 
proved that no prisoner had ever had the 
satisfaction of being hanged on a more 
logical, coherent, and strictly relevant docu- 
ment. I don't mean to go into the legal 
argument ; you will find it reported at length 
by Mr. Cowpen (afterwards Lord Drum- 
saddle) in the first volume of his Justiciary 
Reports. It is enough to say that the main 
assault was directed against the description 
of the place where the crime was alleged to 
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have been committed, — ' near Mains of Ach- 
nagatt, in the parish of Slains, in the county 
of Aberhaddy ; ' whereas it was contended, 
firstly, that Achnagatt was and ought to 
have been spelt with one * t ' ; and, secondly, 
that though situated locally in the parish 
of Slains and county of Aberhaddy, it was 
situated legally in the parish of Fordyce and 
county of Banff. It is unnecessary to at- 
tempt to explain the sort of dual existence 
attributed to Achnagatt — the capacity for 
being in two places at once, which it seemed 
to enjoy in common with the Irishman's bird 
— the general effect produced by the inge- 
nious debate on the minds of the audience 
being, that no such place did in point of law 
or of fact exist anywhere. Achnagatt had, 
in short, become a mere nomen juris before 
the argument was exhausted. It was exactly 
one of those nice points which the Court may 
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settle by a toss-up with perfect safety. I 
had forgotten, to be sure, that a man's life in 
this case depended upon the solution ; but so 
had the lawyers on either side ; for indeed 
they hanged right and left in the year One, 
and thought no more of a man s life than of 
a rat*s. 

Then my Lords, modestly arranging 
their petticoats, retired to the robing-room to 
consider their judgment. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk, Pitblethers, was 
one of Pitt*s politicians— -a pleasant speaker, 
a strong partisan, an agreeable and well- 
informed man of the world, but not much of 
a lawyer. 

"Well, Kilreekie, what do you say.-^" 
asked the Justice-Clerk. 

" Faith, Pitblethers, ye may mak' a kirk 
and a mill o't There is gude reason and 
nae reason on baith sides o' the bar. I'm 
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rather for lettin' the youngster aff : if we pit 
him to the jury they're like to hang him. 
And did you notice the lass in the black veil 
under the gallery ? — that's Mistress Euphame 
Holdfast or Hacket, Til be bound — and an 
uncommon handsome lass she is. We'll 
susteen the objections, Pitblethers, if you 
please," said Kilreekie, who was a judicious 
admirer of the fair sex, though a cynical 
critic of his own. 

"Well, my Lords," said the Justice- 
Clerk, " I recollect his father, old Hacket, on 
the Inverness circuit after CuUoden, and he 
married a very nice girl — Jane Kilgour of 
Logie, — ^by the way, a sort of cousin of my 
own. What say you, Fozie ? My impres- 
sion is that the major won't hold water. 
And as you say, Kilreekie, the jury are safe 
to hang him." 

" And it wudna be the first o' the clan> 
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Pitblethers, that has undergone a process o* 
suspension, if the auld Border thieves have- 
na been misca'ed." The Justice-Clerk, who 
belonged to an old Border family, rather 
prided himself on his descent. 

" I presume you agree, Fozie," the Jus- 
tice-Clerk continued, disregarding the inter- 
ruption, *'that we can't sustain the relevancy? 
The definition of the locus delicti is quite too 
•defective." 

" We'll ca' it the locus poenitentiae, if 

you like, Fozie ? " Lord Kilreekie interposed 

* ■ 

again. 

Fozie shut his eyes, wagged his head, 
and addressed a few inaudible observations 
to his cravat. " Tm for hangin' " were the 
only articulate words. 

Lord Fozie, however, was in the minority ; 
and it was agreed that the Justice-Clerk 
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should deliver the unanimous judgment of 
the court. 

There was an eager intensity of interest 
in the prisoners gaze when the judges re- 
turned. Hacket had divined truly enough 
that his fate depended on the decision of the 
preliminary pleas. 

Lord Pitblethers made his points neatly, 
and sustained the interest to the end. 

"As it appears," he said, "that the spell- 
ing has varied according to the tastes of the 
successive tenants, I agree with your Lord- 
ships that the objection to the double * t ' in 
Achnagatt must be repelled. The archaeo- 
logical argument which we have heard from 
the bar has show^n meritorious research ; but 
it has not sufficed to alter the opinion of the 
court. Nor do we consider that the words 
' in the parish of Slains,' can be held to 
vitiate the indictment. Neither my brethren 
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nor myself see our way to hold that the 
parish of Fordyce, situated as we know in 
the county of Banff, can also be situated in 
the county of Aberhaddy. On the contrary, 
if Achnagatt is in any parish in Scotland 
{and on that point, which has not been 
argued, we reserve our opinion), Slains 
appears primd facie to be the parish ; and 
therefore this branch of Mr. Pittendreich's 
ingenious argument does not commend itself 
to the deliberate judgment of your Lord- 
ships." Here the speaker paused ; the pri- 
soner felt that it was all over with him ; but 
Pittendreich rubbed his hands and chuckled. 
He knew what was coming. "But," con- 
tinued his Lordship, " we are unanimously of 
opinion that the words * in the county of 
Aberhaddy' is a fatal misdescription. It 

appears to us that the flaw " 

*' 'Deed, my Lord, that's gude law," ex- 
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claimed Corbie, unable any longer to restrain 
himself. He had that morning, as well as 
the night before, been revisiting with some 
old cronies a certain well-known tavern in 
the Advocates Close. 

The interruption caused a general burst 
of laughter, and the noise made by the 
macers in their efforts to restore silence 
prevented the audience from becoming ac- 
quainted with what remained of his Lord- 
ship's opinion — ^which came indeed to a 
speedy conclusion. The jury were dis- 
charged ; the witnesses were liberated ; and 
Harry Hacket had saved his neck. 
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XXXI. 

So Uncle Ned died : and sooner or later — 
it is but a question of sooner or later with 
us all — the other members of the secluded 
society on that weather-beaten coast, who 
were so bright and cheery in the year One, 
were laid out of the way of the east wind. 
Captain Knock, ' Liar * Corbie, Doctor Cald- 
cail, Miss Sherry, my friend Alister and his 
pretty wife Mistress Kate (for men have 
died from time to time, and worms have 
eaten them, but not for — love ; and the blow 
to Alister, though stunning at the moment, 
was not fatal) have finished each of them 
his or her bit of work in a world where there 
are always plenty of fresh hands. Pit- 
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Wethers, and Kilreekie, and Fozie, have 
ceased to be a terror to evil doers, and a 
praise and protection to those that do well ; 
and their places are occupied by the men of 
a new world, who have forgotten the tongue 
of their grandfathers, and speak that astonish- 
ing English of the Scotch bar which has so 
•often perplexed an amazed legislature. 

Eppie came of a IcJng-lived house ; and 
I can still recall the bright-eyed old lady, in 
her black silk gown and wonderful white 
hair, who occupied the many-gabled house 
among the moors when I was a boy. In my 
time she was Lady of Yokieshill ; and only 
a confused tradition of Harry Racket's mis- 
doings survived. For the popular feeling 
against the man who had dealt that savage 
blow at Uncle Ned was too bitter to permit 
him to return, and he went abroad. Eppie 
did not accompany him. She had fought 
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his battle obstinately so long as his life was 
in peril ; but after the trial she came back 
to Peelboro', and lived in close retirement 
under Miss Sherry's hospitable roof. She 
sent Cousin Kate on her marriage morning 
a lovely little gold knicknack,* which had 
been an heirloom in the Holdfast family 
since Marie Touchefs time (the initials 
M. S. and the Scottish lion being faintly 
engraved on the inner shield), but she was 
not at the wedding. She and Alister never 
met. Then some arrangements had to be 
made about the property, which continued 
to be managed, or mismanaged, by our 
friend Corbie ; and then Harry died, and it 
was found that Eppie Holdfast had, under 
her husband's settlements, the sole interest 
in Yokieshill. Inquiries were instituted on 
her behalf by the Maryland authorities ; but 
if Elspeth Cheyne left any issue, no trace 
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of them was recovered. So she reached 
the goal of her ambition ; Eppie Holdfast 
was Mistress of Yokieshill.^ 

I do not know that she was unhappy. 
She looked keen and bright, and active and 
healthy to the end. She was very good to 
her poor cottars, very kind to children and 
beggars and wayfarers. Her hair, it was 
said, had turned grey in a single night ; but 
it had needed more, I daresay, than the mad 
misery of an hour to humble the pride of her 

^ The rumours as to a defect in the title to Yokieshill 
were not easily silenced, and long continued ciurent about the 
country-side — being discussed for half a century at kirk and 
market, at farmers' ordinaries and Presbytery dinners. I 
remember being told, when a lad, by the last Dr. Caldcail of 
my acquaintance, that^ if justice were done and every one 
had his own, a lively old lady, who lived in the neighbour- 
hood and was very intimate with Mrs. Racket, would be 
owner of Yokieshill. But by the middle of the century these 
nmiours had pretty well died out, being moreover, strange to 
say, openly discouraged and resented by the old lady herself 
— who in the year One must have been a mere girl, not much 
over twelve years of age, I should fancy. 
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heart, and soften the hardness of her ambi- 
tion. No — she was not unhappy. She had 
contrived to live down (and it is done some- 
how) the exquisite bliss and the exquisite 
torture she had tasted in the year One. 

And Dick ? 

Mr. Richard Holdfast, tacksman of Fon- 
tainbleau, was in the '43 (Scotsmen in this 
century talk of going out in the '43 as in the 
last century they talked of being out in the 
'45) a staid and steady old gentleman. He 
was a ruling elder of the Kirk; a J. P. for 
the county of Aberhaddy ; and the scourge 
of all the poachers, paupers, tramps, sorners^ 
tinkers, and gipsies who harboured in the 
neighbourhood of ' Hell's Lum.' 
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THE PRESS ON 'ESSAYS IN ROMANCE: 

THE TIMES. 

* Mr. Skelton in his ** Essays in Romance" writes of country things, 
like a genial thinker and scholar, while at the same time we recognise in 
every page the minute knowledge of the sportsman and the naturalist. 
In the accuracy of his information he reminds us of Mr. Colquhoun or 
Mr. St. John ; in verve and sympathetic sparkle of Christopher North 
in his sporting jacket. Nor are the stories less romantic or less locally 
harmonious and dramatic. Nothing can be more true to the life than 
the pictures of the fishing village among the sandy bents, and of the 
cottages on those bleak peat-wastes that border the cultivated country.' 

THE SPECTATOR. 

* The author has chosen his title well, for it would be inappropriate 
to assume for these imaginative sketches — the discursiveness and 
freedom of which are among their chief charms — the character of tales. 
They are almost invariably tragic in the thread of story, which links, 
together many beautiful descriptions and graceful bits of dialogue, 
flashing from grave to gay, from humour to poetry, with just that way- 
ward uncertainty and unexpectedness which give to every record of 
intellectual companionship its greatest charm. The wild and sudden 
passion of a rustic gentleman, bred in the seclusion of the country, for 
an accomplished siren out of the fashionable world, is a subject not. 
imknown to fiction ; but barring the sudden tragedy of the conclusion, 
which is too overwhelming and complete for art, the story is treated witbt 
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a fresh, original force, fervour, and energy, which give it an individual 
and distinct place among all the strains that are based on this motif, 
<< Martin Holdfast" reminds us here and there of **Maud," that 
miracle of poetical workmanship ; and there is here and there a touch 
of indignant passion and sorrow in which the hero of the essayist 
scarcely falls below him of the poet. The story of "Catarina in 
Venice " is scarcely more original in its plot, if it can be called a plot ; 
but the fresh freedom of youth, in its strong, though slight, current of 
story, and the glowing sense of a new, vivid world, in which its incidents 
■are transacted, give it force and interest. ... So much fresh air and 
natural brightness seldom come to us through the medium of print and 
paper. For these, and for the musings of errant fancy, free yet 
reverent, pensive, yet humorous, full of fun and full of thought, with 
which the name of Shirley is associated, the world has always audience 
enough — an audience, too, which repays their light, yet sincere and 
tender philosophy, with that visionary friendship of minds unknown 
which is an author's privilege and reward.' 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

* A third Scotch story, called " Nancy's Tryste," is the shortest and 
perhaps the cleverest among the number. Here again the scenery is 
in perfect accord with the story, and everything that local colour can do 
is done to intensify the effect of the simple narrative. As a painter of 
life and nature in his own country, Mr. Skelton may, indeed, claim a 
distinguished place among the disciples of Sir Walter Scott.' 

SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE (New York). 

' Here are Scotch idyl and Venetian romance, love-songs and 
rambles, like Izaak Walton's, and the experiences of a heretical minister. 
There is, throughout, the touch of a skilful workman and passages of 
strong feeling and description. The charm is strongest when the author 
is on Scottish ground. The rugged and picturesque national character 
comes out in vivid glimpses, but it is especially on the heather and 
among the hills, alone with nature, that we are conscious of a fresh and 
invigorating atmosphere, and draw deep breaths of enjoyment, for which 
we gratefully remember the author.' 

THE ATHENi£UM. 

' There is a vigour and a grasp about them, and a power of self-re- 
straint which were wanting or only indicated in the earlier work. * ' The 
Passion of Martin Holdfast," "Elsie," and ** Nancy's Tiyste," are 
undoubtedly the best pieces in the book. Possibly they do not speak 
Ko a perfectly general body of readers. Only those who know some- 
thing of th6 country in which the scenes are laid will be able to put 
themselves in the proper point of view to see the charm of these 
sketches^ though, of course, everybody can, in a measure, judge of their 
vierits. They all have that sort of attraction about them which hangs 
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around local legends. Removed from Iheir own place, and read by 
those who have never received its impression, they lose half their effect. 
The stormy and treacherous sea, the rocky and inhospitable shores, the 
long breaks of desolate, sandy bents of the east coast of Scotland have 
found a true interpreter in Mr. Skelton. The story called ** Elsie" is 
altogether the best of the three we have mentioned. It is the most 
characteristic and has the most variety in it, and is, besides, contrived 
with excellent art. The loves of the fisher-folk are told with charming 
vivacity and delicacy, and show the keenest appreciation of character.* 

THE WORLD. 

* The simple stories of Scotch peasant life, and above all of the life 
of Scotch fishermen, with the natural and most telling descriptions of 
Scotch sea and coast scenery, of great dangers boldly faced, and of 
much heartrending sorrow, are very impressive, and show in every 
little touch and incident the observation and thought of one who has 
made his native land his chief study. The essays are altogether out of 
the common, and will be found enjo3rable reading not less by the 
sportsman than by the naturalist.' 

THE ACADEMY. 

* Mr. Skelton's workmanship is of a different order from that of the 
other two writers we have been considering. They may be read and 
put aside ; he should be kept and studied. He writes for an unlike 
public, and in a wholly dissimilar strain, with a freshness, culture, and 
finish rarely to be found now in the class of literature to which he has 
given powers too masculine and vigorous not to inspire regret at the 
fugitive character of many of his themes. This second" series of his 
Essays fully maintains the position won for him by the earlier issue. 
His prose, terse, yet eloquent, vivid, and yet restrained, strikes us as 
superior to his verse, which, though full of ideas, and not defective in 
form, has scarcely l)rrical flow sufficient to give it vitality. It is good 
of its kind, it is even much superior to a great deal of very fair con- 
temporary verse, but it does not lay hold of us and force us to listen to 
the singer. It is an exercise in the schools ; whereas when Mr. Skelton 
turns to subjects where he is in earnest, as in his sketch of the Rev. 
Stephen Holdfast, there is a glow and force in his sentences which is 
more truly of the nature of poetry, though lacking its external form, 
than his directly rhythmical compositions.' 

THE GRAPHIC. 

* In. a few of the stories, and more especially m the prelude, **A 
Word for Winter," there is something that reminds us of the late 
Professor Wilson, though in Shirley there is a more sustained and 
tender gravity than in the famous Christopher, and in truth the re- 
semblance vanishes as we try to fix it, and detracts as little from the 
originality as from the charm and power of the essays. Altogether 
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we have seen few essays of the kind better worth republishing in col- 
lected form, whether for genuine skill in story-telling, for frequent bits 
of really biilliant writing, or for a general cast of thought that is at 
once tender and high-bred.* 

THE SCOTSMAN. 

* This is another series of the familiar * * Essa3rs of Shirley." It is not 
now delicate criticism of poetry, acute anal)rsis of political characters, 
careful studies in literature, nor dainty pictures of nature. Although 
we cannot say that the '* £ssa3rs in Romance " achieve perfect success, 
they possess high qualities of literary workmanship. The fresh 
description of nature, the careful observation of character, the cultured 
acquaintance with men and books and art, are as conspicuous here as 
in previous volumes.' 

EDINBURGH COURANT. 

'The verses prove that if their author has ^vritten little formal 
poetry, that little has been done with singular delicacy and perfection. 
They are marvellously varied both in form and spirit, free from 
mannerism, spontaneous and finished. We have seldom seen a more 
vivid reproduction of the rough directness of a Border ballad than in 
" Ythan Water." Exquisite, too, in its quaintness, its demure beauty, 
is ** Sweet Seventeen ; " and the verses headed ** The E'en brings a* 
Hame " form a peaceful and pathetic conclusion to the whole.' 
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Walpole's History of England, 1816-1841. Vols. I. k II. Svo. ZBs. Yol. IIL 18s. 

Webb's Civil War in Herefordshire. 2 vols. Svo. Illustrations, 42*. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 

Bagehot's Bi(^raphical Studies. 1 toI. 8yo. 
Burke's YiclaBitadeB of Families. 3 vols, crown Sto. 214. 
CHeig's JMa of the Duke of Wellington. Grown 8yo. 6«. 
Jerrold's Life of Napoleon IIL YoLs. I. to HL 8vo. price 18f . each. 
Jones's Life of Admiral Frohisdier. Crown 8yo. 6«. 
Lecky's Leaders of Public Opinion in Irelancl. Grown 8yo. 7«b Bd. 
Life (The) and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his Nephew, G. Otto Trevelyan, 
M.P. Cabinet SSdition, 3 vols, post Sto. 12«. Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36«. 

Marshman's Memoirs of Hayelock. Grown Sto. 3«. 6d, 

Memoirs of Anna Jameson, by Gerardine Macpherson. Sto. IS*. 6d. 

Mendelssohn's Letters. Translated by Lady Wallace. 3 toIb. cr. 8yo. 5$. each. 

Mill's (John Stuart) Autobiography. 8yo. 7«. 6d. 

Missionary Secretariat of Henry Venn, B.D. 8Ye. Portrait. ISs, 

Newman's Apologia pro YitA Su&. Grown 8yo. 6«. 

N^ohl's Life of Mozart. Translated by Lady Wallace. 3 yols. crown Svo. 21«. 

Spedding's Letters and Life of Francis Bacon. 7 vols. 8vo. £4. 4m. 

Stephen's Hasays in EcoIeBlastical Biography. Crown 8vo. 7«. Sd, 

Stigand's Life, Works &c. of Heinrich HeiQC. 3 vols. 8vo. 28«. 

MENTAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Amos's Yiew of the Science of Jurisprudence. 8to. 18«. 

— Fifty Years of the English Constitution, 1830-1880. Crown 8yo. 10«. Cd, 

— Primer of the English Constitution. Crown 8to. 6«. 
Bacon's Essays, with Annotations by Whatdy. 8vo. 10«. Bd. 

— Works, edited by Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo. 73*. 6d. 
Bagehot's Economic Studies, edited by Button. 8to. 10«. Bd. 
Bain's Logic, Deductiye and Inductiye. Crown 8to. 10«. Bd. 

Part L Deduction, 4«. | Part n. Induction, B*. Bd. 
BoDand & Lang's Aristotle's PoUtics. Crown 8yo. 7*. Bd. 
Braasey's Foreign Work and English Wages. 8yo. 10«. Bd, 
Comte's System of Poeitiye Polity, or Treatise upon Sodology, transdated :— 

YOL. I. General Yiew of Positiyism and its Introductory Principles. 8yo. 31«. 

YOL. n. Social Statics, or the Abstract Laws of Human Order. 14«. 

YoL. in. Social Dynamics, or General Laws of Human Progress. 31«. 

YoL. lY. Theory of the Future of Man ; with Early Essays. 34<. 
Gongreyie's Politics of Aristotle ; Greek Text, English Notes. 8yo. 18«. 
Grant's Ethics of Aristotle ; Greek Text, English Notes. 3 yols. 8yo. 824. 
Griffith's A B C of Philosophy. Crown Syo. 5s. 
Hillebrand's Lectures on German Thought. Crown 8yo. 7*. Bd. 
Hodgson's Philosophy of Beflection. 3 yols. 8yo. 21«. 
Ealisch's Path and Goal. 8yo. 12«. Bd, 
Lewis on Authority in Matters of Opinion. 8yo. 11«. 
Leslie's Essays in Political and Moral Philosophy. 8yo. 10«. Bd, 
Macanlay's Speeches corrected by Himself. Crown 8yo. 3*. Bd. 
Madeod's Economical Philosophy. YoL I. 8yo. 16«. YoL IL Part 1. 13«. 
Mill on Bepresentatiye Goyemment. Crown 8yo. 2*. 

liberty. Post 8yo. 7*. Bd. Crown 8ya 1*. id. 

Mill's Analysts of the Phenomena of the Human Mind. 3 yols. 8yo. 28«. 

— Dissertations and Discussions. 4 yols. 8yo. 46«. Bd. 
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MlU'g EssajB on TTnaettled Qnestiona of Political Economy. 8to. 6s. M. 

— Examination of Hamilton's Philosophy. 8to. 16i. 

— Logic, Ratiodnative and IndnctiTe. 2 vols. 8ro. 26«. 

— Prindples of Political Economy. 2 vols. 8to. 80«. 1 vol. crown 8yo. Sf. 

— Subjection of Women. Crown 8to. ts. 

— TTtilitarianiBm. 8to. 5s. 

Morell's Philoeophical Fragments. Crown Sro. 5s. 

HQUer's (Max) Chips from a German Workshop. 4 toIs. 8yo. 36«. 

— — Hibbert Lectures on Origin and Growth of Religion. 8to. lOs. Bd. 
Sandars's Ingtitates of Justinian, with English Notes. 870. 18s. 
Swinbonme's Picture Logic Post 8to. 5s. 

Thomson's Outline of Necessary Laws of Thought. Crown 8ro. 9s. 
TooquevUle's Democracy in America, translated by EeeYe. 2 toIs. crown 8vo. IBs. 
Twias's Law of Nations, 8yo. in Time of Peace, 12s. in Time of War, 21s, 
Whately's Elements of Logic. 870. 10s. Bd. Crown 8to. is. Bd. 

— — — Rhetoric. 8yo. 10*. Bd. Crown 8yo. 4*. Bd, 

— English Synonymes. Fcp. 8yo. Zs. 

Williams's Nioomachean Ethics of Aristotle translated. Crown Svo. 7s. Bd. 
Zeller's Socrates and the Socratic Schools. Crown 8yo. 10s. Bd, 

— Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics. Crown 8yo. 15s, 

— Plato and the Older Academy. Crown Svo. 18s. 

MISCELLANEOUS AND CRITICAL WORKS. 

Arnold's (Dr. Thomas) Miscellaneous Works. Svo. 7s. Bd. 

— (T.) Manual of English Literature. Crown 8yo. 7s. Bd. 

— English Authors, Poetry and Prose Specimens. 
Bain's Emotions and the Will. 8yo. 15s. 

— Mental and Moral Science. Crown 8yo. 10s. Bd. 

— Senses and the Litellect. 8yo. 15s. 

Becker's Cfiarieles and OaUus, by Metcalfe. Post Svo. 7s. Bd. each. 

Bladdey's German and English Dictionary. Post 8yo. 7a. Bd. 

Buckle's Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works. 8 yols. 8yo. 52s. Bd. 

Cetshwayo's Dutchman. By C. Vijn. Translated by Bishop Colenso. Cr. 8yo. 5s. 

Conington's Miscellaneous Writings. 2 yols. 8yo. 28s. 

Contanseau's Practical French & English Dictionary. Post 8yo. 7s. Bd. 

— Pocket French and English Dictionary. Square 18mo. 8*. Bd. 

Farrar's Language and Languages. Crown 8yo. Bs. 
Fronde's Short Studies on Great Subjects. 8 yols. crown 8yo. 18s. 
German Home Life, reprinted from Fraser*s Magazine. Crown 8yo. Bs, 
Gibson's Cavalier's Note-Book. Small 4to. lis. 
Greville's (Lady Violet) Faiths and Fashions. Crown 8vo. 7s. Bd, 
Hume's Essays, edited by Green & Grose. 8 vols. 8yo. 2!8s. 

— Treatise on Human Nature, edited by Green & Grose. 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 
Latham's Handbook of the English Language. Crown 8yo. Bs. 

— English Dictionary. 1 vol. medium 8yc. 24#. 4 vols. 4to. £7. 
LIddell & Scott's Greek-English Lexicon. Crown 4to. ZBa. 

— — — Abridged Greek-English Lexicon. Square 12mo. 7s. Bd, 
Longman's Pocket (German and English Dictionary. 18mo. 5s. 
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Mananlay*B Idscellaneoas WritingB. 3 vols. 8yo. 21s. 1 vol. crown 8to. Is, Bd, 

Macanlay's Mieoellanebus Writiogs and Speeches. Oown 8vo. 6«. 

Macaulay's Migcellaneous Writings, Speeches, Lays of Ancient Borne, &c. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols, crown Svo. 24s. 

Mahaf^s Classical Greek Literature. Crown Svo. Vol. I. the Poets, 7s. M. 
VoL II. the Prose Writers, 7s. 6d. . 

MtiUer'B (Max) Lectures on the Science of Iiangaage. 8 vols, crown Svo. IBs. 

Noird on Max MttUer's Philosophy of Language. Crown Svo. 6#. ' 

Rich's Dictionary of Boman and Greek Antiquities. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Bogers's Eclipse of Faith. Fcp. Svo. 6s, 

— Defence of the Eclipse of Faith Fcp. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Boget's Thesaurus of BngUsh Words and Phrases. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Savile's Apparitions, a Narrative of Facts. Crown Svo. Bs. 

Selections from the Writings of Lord Macaulay. Crown Svo. 6j. 

The Essays and Contaibutions of A. E. H. B. Grown Svo. * 

Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson. 3s. 6d. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths. 3s. 6d. 

Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. 3s. Bd, 

Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. Zs. 6d. 

Critical Easays of a Country Pai^on. 3s. Od. 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. Three Series, 3s. M. each. 

Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities. 3s. €d. 

Leisure Hours in Town. 3s. 6d, Lessons of Middle Age. 3s. 6d. 

Present-day Thoughts. 3s. 6d. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. Three Series, 3s. 6<l.each. 

Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days. Sj*. 6d. 

Silnday Afternoons in the Parish Church of a University City. It, Bd, 

White & Biddlo's Large Latin-English Dictionary, ito. 21s. 

White's College Latin-English Dictionary. Boyal Svo. 12s, 

— Junior Student's Lat.-Eng. and Eng.-Lat. Dictionary. Square 12mo. V2s, 

B«u>w>fAiTr / The EngUsh-Latin Dictionary, 6s. 6d, 
Beparai»iy -j rj^^ Latin-English Dictionary, 7s. Od, 

T^t and Wisdom of the Bev. Sydney Smith. 16mo. 3s. 6(2. 
Ycoge's English-Greek Lexicon. Square 12mo. 8s. dd, 4to. 21s. 

ASTRONOMY, METEOROLOGY, POPULAR GEOGRAPHY &c. 

DoiT«^0 Law of Storms, translated by Scott. Svo. 10s. Qd, 

Herachel's Outlines of Astronomy. Square crown Svo. 12s. 

Eeith Johnston's Dictionary of Geograpliy, or Gkneral Gkkzetteer. Svo. 42«. 

Neison'B Work on the Moon. Medium Svo. 31s. Bd. 

Proctor's Essays on Astronomy. Svo. 12s. Proctor's Moon. Crown Svo. 10s. Bd, 

— Larger Star AUas. Folio, 16s. or Maps only, 12s. Bd, 

— New Star Atlas. Crown Svo. 6s. Orbs Around Us. Crown Svo. 7s, Bd. 

— Other Worlds than Ours. Crown Svo. 10s. Bd. 

— Satom and its System. Svo. lis. Proctor's Sun. Crown Svo. lis, 

— Tnuudts of Venus, Past and Coming. Crown Svo. 3s, Bd, 

— Treatise on the Cycloid and Cydoidal Curves. Crown Svo. 10«. Bd. 

— Universe of Stars. Svo. 10s. Bd. 
Sdhellen's Spectrum Analysis. Svo. 2%s. 
Smith's Air and Rain. Svo. 84«. 

Tha PabUo Schools Atlas of Ancient Geography. Imperial Svo. 7s. 6d. 

— — — Atlas of Modem Geography. Imperial Svo. 6s. 
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NATURAL HISTORY & POPULAR SOIENCE. 

Amott's ElemeDts of FhjnricB or Natnral Philosophy. Crown 8to. Us. 6d, 

Btande'i Diottonary of Sdenoe, Literature, and Art. 8 vols, medlam Sro. 6S«. 

Biukton'i Town and Window Gardening. Crown 8to. 8«. 

Deoafame and Le Itaoot's General System of Botany. Imperial 8yo. Us. 6d. 

Dixon's Roral Bird Life. Crown Svo. Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Ghmot's Elementary Treatise on Physics, by Atkinson. Lar^ crown Sto. Us. 

— Natoral Philoeophy, by Atkinson. Crown 8vo. 7s, M, 
Gore's Art of Scientiflo Discovery. Crown 8vo. lbs. 
Grove's Correlation of Physical Forces. 8vo. 15«. 
Hartwlg's Aerial World. 8vo. lOs, Cd, Polar World. 8ro. lOs. M. 

— . Sea and its Living Wonders. 8vo. lOs, M. 

— Subterranean World. Svo. lOs. 6d. Tropical World. 8vo. lOs. 9d. 
Haughfon's Principles of Animal Mechanics. Svo. 21 «. 

— Six Lectures on Physical Geography. 8to. 15s, 
Heer's Primnval World of Switzerland. 2 vols. 8vo. IBs, 
Helmholts's Lectures on Scientific Subjects. 2 voln. cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. each. 
Hdmholta on the Sensations of Tone, by ElUs. Svo. Ws, 
Hollah's Lectozes on the History of Modem Music. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

— Transition Period of Musical History. 8vo. lOs. Cd. 
Keller's Lake DwellingB of Switzerland, by Lee. 2 vcds. royal Svo. 42«. 
Kirby and ^pence's Introduction to Entomology. Crown Svo. bs, 
Lloyd's Treatise on Magnetism. Svo. lOs, Bd, 

— » on the Wave-Theory of Light. Svo. 10s. M. 
London's Bncyolopsadia of Plants. Svo. 42«. 

Labbock on the Origin of Civilisation & Primitive Condition of Man. Svo. 18«. 

Macalister'i Zoology and Morphology of Vertebrate Animalw. Svo. 10«. M. 

Kiools' Puzzle of Life. Crown Svo. Ss. Sd. 

Owen's Comparative Anatomy and Physldogy of the Vertebrate Animals. 8 vols. 
Sva78«. 6<i. 

Prooter's Light Science for Leisure Houzs. 2 vols, crown Svo. Is, 6(2. each. 

Biven's Orchard House. Sixteenth Edition. Grown Svo. 6s 

— Rose Amateur's Guide. Fcp. 8vo. is. 6d, 

Stanii^s Familiar History of British Birds. Grown Svo. 6s, 

Test-Books of Science, Mechanical and PhysleaL 
Abney's Photography, Ss. Bd, 
Anderson's (Sir John) Strength of Materials, Ss, Bd, 
Armstrong's Organic Chemistry, Bs, Bd, 
Ball's Astronomy, Bs. 

Barry's Ballway Appliances, Bs. Bd, Bloxam's Metals, Ss, Bd, 
Goodeve's Elements of Mechanism, Bs, Bd, 

— Principles of Mechanics, Bs, Bd, 
Gore^s Electro-Metallurgy, B*. 
Griffin's Algebra and Trigonometry, Bs, Bd, 
Jenkin's fflectricity and libignetism, Bs, BtU 
Maxwell's Theory of Heat, Bs. Bd, 
Merrifldd's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, Ss, Bd. 
Miller's Inorganic Chemistry, Bs, Bd. 
Preeoo & Sivewright's Telegraphy, 8«. Bd, 
Rntley'i Study of Books, 4«. Bd. 
Shdley's Workshop AppUances, Ss, 6d. 
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Text-Books of BAeaace—continued, 

Thom6's Strtictural and Physiological Botany, 64. 
Thorpe's Qnantitative Chemical Analysis, It. M, 
Thorpe & Moir's Qoalitatiye Analysis, Ss. 6d, 
Tilden's Chemical Philosophy, Bs. 6(L 
TTnwin's Machine Desi^, 3s. 6d. 
Watson's Plane and Solid Geometzy, is. 6d. 

Tyndall on Sound. Crown 8vo. 10«. Bd. 

— Contrlbations to Molecular Physics. 8yo. 16«. 

— Fragments of Science. 3 vols, post 8to. Ids. 

— Heat a Mode of Motion, 6th Edition, 13th Thousand. Crown 8yo. lis. 

— Notes on Electrical Phenomena. Crown Svo. Is. sewed. Is. 6d. doth. 

— Notes of Lectures on Light. Crown 8to. Is. sewed. Is. 6<2. doth. 

— Lectoies on Light delivered in America. Crown 8yo. 7s. M. 

— Lessons in Electricity. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Von Cotta on Bocks, t^ Lawrence. Post 8to. 14«. 
"Woodward's Geology of England and Wales. Crown 8yo. lis. 
Wood's Bible Animals. With 112 Vignettes. Sto. 14i. 

— Homes Without Hands. Svo. lis. Insects Abroad, 8to. 144. 

— Insects at Home. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo. 141. 

— Out of Doors. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. Strange Dwellings. Crown Svo. 7s, 6d. 

CHEMISTRY St PHYSIOLOGY. 

Auerbadi's Anthzaoen, translated by W. Crookes, FJt.S. Svo. lis, 

Bnckton's Health in the House, Lectures on Elementary Physiology. Cr. Svo. Ss. 

Crookes's Handbook of Dyeing and Calico Printing. Svo. 42«. 

— Bdeot Methods in Chemical Analysis. Crown Svo. I2s. 6d, 
Kingntt's AnftnaJ Chemistry. Svo. IBs, 

— History, Products and Processes of the Alkali Trade. Svo. 19s. 

Miller's Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. 8 vols. Svo. Part I. 
Chemical Physics, 16«. Part II. Inoi^ranio Chemistry, S4«. Part III. Organic 
Ohemistry, Section L price Zls. Bd, 

Thndichmn's Annals of Chemical Medicine. Vol. I. Svo. lis, 

Tilden's Practical Chemistry. Fop. Svo. Is. Bd, 

Watta's DlGtionary of Chemistry. 7 vols, medium Svo. £10. IBs. Bd, 

— Third Supplementary Volume, in Two Parts. Pabt I. ZBs, 

THE FINE ARTS & ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 
Bewick's Select Fables of ^sop and others. Crown Svo. 7s. Bd, demy Svo. 18«. 
Doyle's Fairyland ; Pictures from the Elf- World. Folio; I5s. 
Dresaar's Arts and Art Industries of Japan. [In preparation. 

Ingelow's Poems. Illustzated Edition. Fcp. 4to. Woodcuts, 31s, 
Jameson's Sacred and Legendary Art. 6 vols, square crown Sva 

Legends of the Madonna. 1 voL 21«. 

— — — Monastic Orders. 1 vol. 21#. 

— — — Saints and Martyrs. 8 vols. 81«. Bd, 

— — — Saviour. Completed hy Lady Eastlalrft. 3 vols. 4S«. 
Longman's Three Cathedrals Dedicated to St Paul. Square crown Svo. 31«. 
Maoanlay's Lays of Ancient Rome. With 90 Illustrations. Fbp. 4to. 21«. 
Macftoren's Lectures on Harmony. Svo. l$s. 

Miniature Edition of Macaulay's Lays oi Ancient Rome. Imp. 16mo. lOi. Bd. 
MooreTs Irish Mdodies. With 161 Plates l^D.Madise,ILA. Supeivrt^alSycSlf. 
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Hoora*! Lalla Rookb, illastrated by Tennid. Sqoaie crown 8to. IO4. M. 
Peny on Greek and Boman Soolptore. 8vo. [In preparatUm, 

THE USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES &c. 

• * 

Bonme'i OatechJsm of the Steam Engine. Fcp. Sro. 6j. 

— Examples of Steam, Air, and Oas Engines. 4to. 70s. 

— Handbook of the Steam Engine. Fcp. 8to. 9«. 

— Beoent ImproTements in the Steam Engine. Fcp. Svo. 6i. 

— Treatise on the Steam Engine. 4to. 4Ss, 
Ores/i EncydopsBdia of Civil Engineering. Sro. 85«. 
01111^8 Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. 8yo. 16«. 

Bsstlake's Household Taste in Famitore, Lc. Square crown Svo. lis. 
Fairbaim's TTsefol Information for Engineers. 3 vols, crown Svo. 31s. 6d. 

— Applications of Cast and Wrought Iron. 8to. 16s. 

— Mills and Millwork. 1 yoL 8to. 25s, 
Gwilt'i Encydopasdia of Architecture. Svo. &2s. Bd. 

Hobecm's Amateur Mechanic's Practical Handbook. Grown Sro. 2s. 6d. 
Hoskold's Engineer's Valuing Assistant. 8vo. Zls. Bd. 
Eerl's Metallurgy, adapted by Orookes and EShrig. 8 vols. 8vo. £4. 19s. 
Londcm's Enc^dopasdia of Agriculture. Svo. 21s. 

— — — Gardening. 8yo. 21s. 
MitoheQ's Manual of Practical Assaying. Sro. 81«. M. 
Karthoott's Lathee and Turning. Sro. 1S«. 

Payen's Industrial Chemistry Edited by B. H. Paul, Ph.D. Sro. 42j. 

Plesse's Art of Perfumery. Fourth Edition. Square crown Svo. 21s. 

Stoney's Theory of Strains in Girders. Royal Sro. 36s. 

Thomas on CoiJ, Mine-Gases and Ventilation. Crown Svo. lOi. 6d. 

Urtfs Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, & Mines. 4 vols, medium Sro. £7. 7«. 

Villa on Artificial Manures. By Crookes. Sro. 21s. 

RELIGIOUS & MORAL WORKS. 

Abbey A» Overton's English Church in the Eighteenth Century. 3 vols. Svo. 36«. 
Arnold's (Ber. Dr. Thomas) Sermons. 6 rols. crown Svo. is. each. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire Works. With Life by Bishop Heber. Edited by 

the Bev. C. P. Eden. 10 vols. Svo. £5. 6s. 
Booltbee^s Commentary on the 89 Artides. Crown Svo. 6s. 

-~ History of the Church of England, Pre-Beformation Period. Svo. 15#. 
BrowneTi (Bishop) Exposition of the 89 Artides. Svo. 16s. 
Bunsen's Angel-Messiah of Buddhists, &o, Sro. 10s 6d. 
Odenso^i Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone. Svo. 12s, 
Odenso on the Pentatendi and Book of Joshua. Crown Svo. 6s, 
— — Pabt Vn. completion of the larger Work. Svo. 24i. 
Condei'i Handbook of the Bible. Post Svo. 7s, 6d. 
Oonybeaze A» Howson'sLife and Letters of St. Paul :— 

library Edition, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, lAndscapes on 
Sted, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42s. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Sdection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
S vols, square crown Svo. 21s. 

Btodent'i Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 lUnstrations and Maps. 
1 TOL ocown Svo. 7s, 6d. 
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Dnunmond's Jewish Messiah. 8to. 16s. 

Ellioott's (Bishop) Gommentaiy on St. Paul's Epistles. 8to. Galatians, 8«. 6d. 

Ephesians, St. 9d, Pastoral Epistles, 10«. 6d. Philippians, ColcesiaiiB, and 

Philemon, 10«. 6d. Thessalonians, 7s. Bd. 

EUioott's Leotnres on the Life of our Lord. 8to. 12«. 

Ewald's History of Israel, translated hy Carpenter. 5 vols. 8yo. 68«. 

r- Antiquities of Israel, translated by Solly. 8to. 12s. 6d. 
Gk)Spel (The) for the Nineteenth Oentury. 4th Edition. 8yo. 10s. Bd. 
Hopkins's Christ the Consoler. Fop. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
Jnkes's Types of Genesis. Grown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

— Second Death and the Bestitution of all Things. Crown Svo. Zs. Bd, 
Ealisch'sBible Studies. Part I. the Prophecies of Balaam. 8to. 10s. Bd. 

— — — Pabt n. the Book of Jonah. 9vo. 10s. Bd. 

— 'Historical and (Mtical Commentary on the Old Testament; with a 
New Translation. Vol. I. Oenesis^ 8vo. l%s. or adapted for the Qeneral 
Reader, 124. Vol. n. JSxodus, 15#. or adapted for the General Header, 12«. 
Vol. m. Leviticus, Part I. 16«. or adapted for the General Header, 8«. 
Vol. IV. LeviiieuSf Part n. 15s. or adapted for the (general Eeader, Ss, 

Lyra Gkrmanica : Hymns tawislated by Miss Winkworth. Fcp. 870. 6s, 
Manning's Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 8to. 8«. Bd. - 
Martineau's En'deayonxB after the (Christian Life. Crown 8yo. 7s, Bd, 

— Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Crown 8Yq. is. Bd, 82mo. 1«. Bd, 

— Sermons, Hours of Thought on Sacred Things* 2 yoIs. 7s. Bd. each. 
MeriYale's (Dean) Lectures on Early diurch History. Crown 8yo. 6s. / 
Mill's Three Essays on Religion. 8vo. 10s. Bd. 

Missionary Secretariat of Henry Venn, B.D. Syo. Portrait. ISs. 

Monsell's Spiritual Songs for Sundays and Holidays. Fcp. 8yo. 6s. 18mo. 2s, 

Mtiller's (Max) Lectures on the Science of Religion. Crown 8yo. 10«. Bd, 

Newman's Apologia pro VitA Suft. Chrown 8yo. Bs. 

Paasing Thoughts on Religion. By Miss Sewell. Fcp. 8yo. 3s. Bd, 

Sewell's (Miss) Preparation for the Holy Communion. 82mo. S«. 

Smith's Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul. Crown Svo. 7s. Bd, 

Supernatural Religion. Complete Edition. 3 vols. 8yo. dBs. 

Thoughts for the Age. By Miss Sewell. Fcp. 8yo. Bs. Bd. 

Vaughan's Trident, Cirescent, and Cross ; the Religious History of India. Syo.2s.Bd. 

Whately's Lessons on the Christian Evidences. 18mo. Bd, 

White's Four Gospels in Greek, with Greek-English Lexicon. 32mo. 6s. 

TRAVELS, VOYAGES ice. 

Baker's Rifle and Hound in CJeyloiL Crown 8 vo. 7s. Bd, 

— Eight Years in Ceylon. Crown 8vo. 7s, Bd, 

Ball's Alpine Guide. 8 vols, post 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations :— I. Western 
Alps, 6^. Bd. II. Central Alps, 7s. Bd. in. Eastern Alps, 10^. Bd, 

Ball on Alpine Travelling, and on the Geology of the Alps, Is. 

Beat's Freak of Freedom, or the Republic of San Marino. Crown 8vo. 7s. Bd. 

Brassey's Sunshine and Storm in the East. 8vo. 2ls. 

— Voyage in the Yacht * Sunbeam.' Cr. 8vo. 7s. Bd, School Editiou, 2s. 
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Bdwuds's (A. B.) Thousand Miles np the Nile. Imperial 8vo. 43«. 
HasBoll's San Bemo and the Western Bivienk. Grown 8to. 10«. 6d* 
Maonamara'8 Medioal Geography of India. 8vo. 21«. 
Miller's Wintering in the Riviera. Post 8vo. Illustrations, 12«. 6d. 
Paoke's Ooide to the Pyrenees, for MoontaineerB. Grown 8vo. 7s. M. 
Rigby's Letters from France, &c. in 1789. Grown 8yo. 10«. 6(2. 
Shore's Flight of the ' Lapwing ', Sketches in China and Japan. Sro. 
The Alpine Glnb Map of Switserland* In Four Sheets. 42i, 



WORKS OF FICTION. 

Blues and BufEs. By Arthur Mills. Crown Svo. 6s, 

Hawthorne's (J.) Yellow-Cap and other Fairy Stories. Crown Syo. 6s. 

The Crookit Meg. By Shirley. Crown Svo. 6«. 

Cabinet Edition of Stories and Tales by Mias Sewell :— 

Amy Herbert, 3s, 6d, 
Cleve Hall, 2s, 6d. 
The Earl's Daughter, is. 6d. 
Experience of Lite, 2s. 64. 
Gertrude, 2s. Bd, 



Ivors, 2s. Bd, 

Katharine Ashton, 2s. Bd, 
Laneton Parsonage, ?s, Bd. 
Margaret Perdval, is, Bd. 
Ursula, 9*, Bd, 



Novels and Tafts by the Right Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. 
Edition, complete in Ten YdnmoB, crown Svo. price £8. 



Cabinet 



Lothair, Bs. 
Coningsby, Bs, 
SybU, Bs. 
Tancred, Bs, 
yenetia,6». 

Klein's Pastor's Narrative. Translated by Marshall. Crown 8vo. Map, Bs. 

The Modem Novelist's Library. Each Work in crown 8va A Single Volume, 
oomplete in itself, price 2«. boards, or 2s. Bd, cloth : — 



Henrietta Temple, Bs, 
Contarini Fleming, Bs. 
Alroy, Ixion, be. Bs. 
The Young Duke, &c.6«. 
Vivian Grey, 6*. 



By the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. 

Lothair. 

Coningsl^. 

SybQ. 

Tancred. 

Venetia. 

Henrietta Temple. 

Contarini Flendng. 

Alroy, Ixion, be 

The Young Duke, &o. 

Vivian Grey. 
By Anthony TroUope. 

Baroheeter Towers. 

The Warden. 
By the Author of < the Rose Garden.* 

TTnawares. 

Lord Beaconsfield's Novels and Tales. 



By Major Whyte-Mdville. 

Digby Grand. 

General Bounce. 

Kate Coventry. 

The Gladiators. 

Good for Nothing. 

Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. 

The Queen's Maries. 
By the Author of ' the Atelier du lors.' 

Mademoiselle Mori. 

The Atelier du Lys. 
By Various Writers. 

Atherstone Priory. 

The Burgomaster's Family. 

Elsa and her Vulture. 

The Six Sisters of the Valleys. 

10 vols, cloth extra, gUt edges, 80«. 



Whispers from Fairy Land. By the Right Hon. Lord Braboume. With Nine 
lUustrations. Grown 8vo. Bs. Bd. 

Higgledy-piggledy ; or, Stories tor Everybody and Everybody's Children. By 
the Right Hon. Lord Braboume. With Nine Illustrations from Designs by 
R. Doyle. Crown 8vo. Bs. Bd. 
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POETRY 8l the DRAMA. 

Bailor's Festus, a Poem. Grown 8yo. 12^. 6d, 

Bowdlor's Family Shakspeare. Meditun Sro. lis, 6 yols. fcp. 8to. 21«. 

Oayley's Hiad of Homer, Homometrically translated. Sro. 12s. Bd. 

Gonington's .Snflid of Yirgil, translated into Bngliah Verse. Grown 8to. Si. 

Cooper's Tales from Enripides. Fcp. 8to. 3«. 6<2. 

Horace's Epistles, Book n. and ars Poetica^ annotated by Goz. 12mo. 

Ingdow's Poems. New E^tion. 2 vols. fcp. 8to. 12s, 

Maoanlaj's Lays of Ancient Bome, with Ivry and the Armada. 16mo. Zs, 6d. 

Oxmsby's Poem of the Oid. Translated. Post 8yo. 6i, 

Southey'B Poetical Works. Medium Sro. 14i. 

Tonge's Haratii Opera, Library Edition. 8to. 21«. 

RURAL SPORTS, HORSE 8c CATTLE MANAGEMENT Ac. 

Blaine's Enpydopiedia of Bnral Sports. 8to. 21«. 

Francis's Treatise on Fishing in all its Branches. Post 8to. 15s, 

Horses and Beads. By Free-Lanoe. Crown 8to. 6s, 

Miles's Horse's Foot, and How to Keep it Soond. Imperial 870. 12s, Bd, 

— Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. Post Syo. 2s. 6d. 

— Stables and Stable-FitUngs. Imperial 8to. 15s, 

— Bemarks on Horses' Teeth. Post8vo. 1«. 6d. 
Kevile's Hones and Biding. Grown 8to. 6s. 
Bonalds's Fly-Fisher's Entomology. 8to. 14«. 
Steel's Bovine Pathology, or Diseases of the Oz. 8yo. 
Stonehenge's Dog in Health and Disease. Square crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— Greyhound. Square crown 8yo. 15s, 
Tonatt's Work on the Dog. 8yo. 6s. 
— — — — Horse. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

Wiloocks's Sea-Fisherman. Post 8yo. 12s, 6d, 

» 

WORKS OF UTILITY & GENERAL INFORMATION. 



Acton's Modem Cookery tat Prlyate Families. Fq). 8vo. 6s. 

Black's PracticaJl Treatise on Brewing. 8yo. 10«. 6d. 

Buckton's Food and Home Cookery. Crown 8yo. 2s, 

Bull on the Maternal Management of Children. Fcp. 8yo. 2s. 6d, 

Bull's Hints to Mothers on the Management of their Health during the Period of 

Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Boom. Fcp. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 
Campbell- Walker's Correct Card, or How to Play at Whist. Fcp. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 
Crump's English Manual of Banking. Svo. Vis, 

Johnson's (W. k J. H.)' Patentee's Manual. Fourth Edition. 8yo. 10«. 6d. 
Longman's Chess Openings. Fcp. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 
MacLeod's Economics for Beginners. Small crown 8yo. 2s, 6d, 

— Elements of Economics. Small crown 8vo. [In the press. 
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General Lists of New Works. 



Madflod*! Theory and Praotloe of Banking. 3 toIb. Sto. 2B4, 

— Slements of Banking. Fourth Edition. Crown Sra 0«. 
irOnHoch'a DIotlonacy of Oonunerce and Commercial Navigation. Bro, 6Sj. 
Mannder'B Biographical Treasory. I'cp. Svo. <U. 

— Historical Treaanry. Fcp. 8yo. <U. 

— Boientifio and Literary Treasury. Fcp. 8to. ti, 

— I^wasory of BiUe Knowledge, edited by Ayre. Fop. 8vo. <U. 

— Tteasniy of Botany, edited by Lindley & Moore. Two Farts, 12«. 

— Treasoiy of Geography. Fop. 8to. 6«. 

Treasoiy of Knowledge and Library of Belerenoe. Fcp. 8to. 6«. 

— Treasory of Katoial History. Fcp. 8to. Bt, 
Pereira's Materia Medica, by Bentley and Redwood. 8yo. Sft«. 

P ew luer*B Comin?diensiye Bpedfler ; Building- Artifioen* Work. Crown 8to. 6«. 
Florae's Three Hmidied Chess Problems and Studies. Fcp. 8yo. 7s. 94, 
PoVs TlMOiy of the Modem Bdentiflo Qame of Whist. Fcp. 8ya 2s. M, 
Soott's Farm Yaloer. Grown 8vo. 6s, 

— Bents and Purdhases. Crown 8to. <U. 
Smith's Handbook for Mldwiyes. Crown Svo. 6i. 

The Cabinet Lawyer, a Popular Digest of the Laws of England. Fcp. 8^0. 9t. 
West on the Diseases of Infancy and ChiKlhood. 8to. ISs, 
Wilson on Banking Reform. 8to. 7s. tkl. 

on the Resonroes of Modem ODantriea 2 \uLs. 8''o. 24«. 



MUSICAL WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH, LLD. 

Obromatio Soale, with the InAeoted Syllables, on Large Sheet. Is. 9d. 
Card of Chromatic Scale. Id, 

Bzerdses for the Cnltiyation of the Voioe. For 53oprano or Tenor, is. Sd. 
Grammar of Musical Harmony. Royal 8to. 2 Parts, each 1*. 6c/. 
Bzerdses to Grammar of Musical Harmony. Is. 
Grammar of Counterpoint. Part L super-royal 8to. 2s. M. 
Hullah's Manual of Singing. Parts I. & n. 2s. 6d. ; or together, 6*. 
Bzerdses and Figures contained in Parts L and II. of the Manual. Books 
L & nTeach 8<l. 

Nos. 1 to 8 in 



Lane Sheets, tontainlx^ the Figures in Part I. of the Manual, 
a Bareel. 6s. 



Large Sheets, containing the Bzerdses in Part I. of the Manual. 

InStoUr Parcels of Bight Nos. each, per Parcel. 6*. 
Large Sheeta, the Figures in Part II. Nos. 41 to 52 in a Parcel, 9s. 
Hymas for the Young, set to Music. Royal 8 vo. 8d. 
l^ifant Sdvwl Songs. Bd, 

Notati<m, 4^ Musical Alphabet. Crown Svo. 6d. 
Old BngUfih Songs for Schools, Harmonised. 6<2. 
Rudiments of Musical Grammar. Royal 8vo. 8*. 
School Songs for 3 and 8 Voices. 2 Books, 8vo. each 6d, 
Time and Tune in the Elementary School. Crdwn 8vo. 2s. Qd. 
Bzerdses and Figuxes in the same. Crown 8vo. 1«. or 2 Parts, M. each. 
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